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News of the Week 


TISHE House of Commons in the past ten days has had 
| inflicted on it two scenes of noisy interruption which 
fect the whole immediate prospect of Parliamentary 
They further that the 
ability of the Labour Party to conduct the business of 
| Opposition with effect may possibly pass into a stage 
This at all events 
Party should break 












USINESS. suggest notorious 






temporary self-induced paralysis. 
vould happen if the left wing of the 







way from Mr. MacDonald in the matter of the Com- 
ission for India. The clamour on Wednesday night 
vhen Mr. Hope, the Chairman, was so grossly insulted 





that the Speaker had to suspend four Labour members 
i succession, occurred during the debate on the Unem- 
jloyment Insurance Bill. The delay caused by these 
utbursts makes it uncertain when we go to press whether 
tte Government will be able to give time, as they intended 
todo, for the Labour vote of censure on the Government 
text Tuesday. The demonstration of last week, when 
the Labour Party shouted down the President of the 
Board of Trade, had apparently been arranged. The 
point, of course, was that the Prime Minister, in putting 
i) Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister to speak on the coal mines, 



















Ws belittling the most poignant industrial problem of 


















It was his obvious 
duty, it was argued, to take control of the debate himself. 
There are several comments which seem to be demanded 


by this situation. 
x + # * 


the day and insulting the Opposition. 


If Mr. Baldwin really felt that he could wash his hands 
of so harrowing a subject as the condition of the mines, 
he made a double mistake of judgment and of tactics. 
But we do not believe for a moment that that was the 
Prime Minister's Such a would wholly 
alien to his character. It the of 
the Government, and a very wise practice it is, to trust 
as far as possible to the heads of departments to expound 
the intricacies of the diflicult they 
When any dispute transcends the competence 
departmental head —when, we mean, the dispute affects 
the credit of the Cabinet as a whole 


\ iew. view be 


has become practice 


affairs administer. 


of a 


it is clearly necessary 
for the Prime Minister to express his views and perhaps 
temporarily to charge. The custom of 
Ietting a Minister speak in the first instanee of what is 
his primary 
logical. 


take complete 


concern, however, is perfectly sound and 
The problems of the departments are so intensely 
complicated that a Prime Minister be 
rather a summer-up and umpire than an expositor of 


details. 


to-day must 


* * * * 











We imagine that when Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister was 
shouted down Mr. Baldwin was holding himself in 
readiness, and the course of the debate—if there had 
been a debate—would, no doubt, have proved to him 
that it was not only right but necessary that he 
should speak. We know that other parties in the past 
have resorted to the fundamental error of substituting 
clamour for reason. The Liberal Party, for instance, 
once shouted down Mr. Alfred Lyttelton. It need not 
be pretended, therefore, that only the Labour Party is 
guilty of this abuse of Parliament. Such action is 


nevertheless a to Parliament—a disloyalty 
to the very meaning of the * Parliament’; and 
everything that may be said in extenuation of the Labour 
after all, for 
of parliamentary procedure. 


disloyalty 
word 
Party’s action is, only an excuse a negation 
* * * * 

The Labour Party by making debate 
an unparalleled opportunity for proving their case. If 
Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister’s speech had been inadequate, 
as the Labour Party felt sure it would be 


° os ‘ 
ln possible inissed 


, they could have 
made a profound effect wpon the public by taunting the 
Prime Minister with offering them such departmental 
ineptitude in presence of all the admitted suffering in the 
coal who 


areas. If the Labour Party have not a speaker 


can turn such a situation to glorious party advantage 
it is time that they looked for one. As a matter of fact 
they have three oars have improved the 


occasion, but the silliness of the brawling prevent 


two or who 
, | these 
speakers from coming into action. 

* x x * 

Since this wasted day the Labour Party have becn busy 
Mr. 
The most useful question put to the 

| 
[9094 


trying to create a fresh occasion fer compelling 
Baldwin to speak, 
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Prime Minister in the House of Commons, however, 
came not from the Labour Party but from a Unionist, 
Lord Henry Bentinck. On Tuesday, Lord Henry, who 
had evidently digested Sir Alfred Mond’s letter in the 
Times of Monday, asked whether in view of the surplus 
labour in mining areas the Government would raise the 
school age for those areas, provide for the superannuation 
of miners over 60 years of age, encourage the employment 
of miners in by-product processes, and expedite the 
housing schemes where the shortage of houses was an 
obstacle to the mobility of labour. Mr. Baldwin said 
that all these problems had “ engaged the attention ” 
of the Government, but that it would not be possible 
within the short compass of an answer to a question to 
discuss the practicability of what Lord Henry had 
suggested. Some Labour questions which followed were 
based on the misconception that the Prime Minister 
could really state the Government’s policy there and then, 


* * * * 


Of course Mr. Baldwin feels in such circumstances that 
he is being heckled in order that the Opposition may have 
the satisfaction of saying that they have forced him to 
surrender—to surrender to improper methods. Although 
we strongly sympathize in this particular respect with 
Mr. Baldwin, we are none the less sure that he will entirely 
misinterpret the state of popular feeling if he does not 
show when the time comes that he recognizes that the 
credit of the whole Government is bound up in the coal 
question. There may be an opportunity next Tuesday 
when the Labour Party hopes to move a vote of censure 
framed expressly to indicate Mr. Baldwin’s personal 
responsibility. We are confident that he will distinguish 
between unparliamentary expedients and an opportunity 
which is legitimately provided. We wish that at the 
outset he had made it plain that he meant to speak, 
but we appreciate his reasons for not doing so. There 
was no excuse for the Labour Party. 

* ‘* * * 


Last Sunday there was a meeting of miners in Trafalgar 
Square, when the centre of attraction was the South 
Wales unemployed miners who had tramped to London. 
It was impossible to withhold pity from such a spectacle, 
though there is no doubt that the South Wales miners had 
allowed themselves to become pieces on the chess board 
of a trade-union wrangle. Mr. Cook and his friends had 
organized the march in the interests of the Minority 
Movement. It had not been sanctioned by the Miners’ 
Federation, and incidentally it caused intense annoyance 
to the General Council of the Trades Union Congress, 
who dread nothing more than a fresh outburst of Cookism. 
The miners seem to have been well looked after at the 
stopping places on their way to London, and, on the whole, 
they have had a better time than they would have had at 
home. There have been protests, however, by some of 
those who were generous yet reluctant hosts, 

* * * * 


The Bill appointing the Statutory Commission for India 
ought to be passed quickly, but there is an unexpected 
revolt in the Labour Party. When the Party consented 
to let Mr. Walsh and Major Attlee serve on the Com- 
misvion it was assumed that the Bill would go through 
by consent, yet a few Labour’ back-benchers on 
Tuesday turned even the virtues of the Government 
into a crime. They complained that the Government 
were hastening the appointment of the Commission instead 
of leaving it till 1929 in order that “ they might them- 
> The truth is that every 
single person who has examined the situation in India 
has urged upon the Government the advisability of 


selves appoint the Commission.’ 


—<, 


expediting the Commission. So long as the matter remain, 
in doubt there is every sort of incentive to Indians ty 
work up racial and religious conflicts in order to force th 
hand of the Government in favour of this or that interest. 
It might have been supposed, again, that the 
malcontents would have welcomed the unprecedented 


Labour 


course which the Government have taken in submitting 
the idea of the Commission, and even the personne! of the 
Commission, to the verdict of Parliament. This is demope. 
racy in an extreme manifestation, for a Parliamentary 
Commission — is 
without consulting Parliament. 
* « x x 

Last Saturday, M. Poincaré defended his financial 
policy and was, of course, able to point to most gratifying 
results. His enemies talk slightingly about his “ « xp rie 
ment”; but the world would be fortunate if the results 
of all political experiments corresponded so accurately 
to the prediction as M. Poincaré’s experiment has done, 
He took up the phrase “ experiment ” and boldly accepted 
it. ‘“* Of course,” he said in effect, “‘ my financial policy 
is an experiment. If people who ought to support me 
will not do so my experiment will naturally fail.” He 
did not make this complaint without reason. The 
Government of National Union cannot continue if those 
who even now support it half-heartedly fall completely 
away. On the whole, however, we cannot believe that 
M. Poincaré is in much danger. The facts speak for 
themselves. 


usually appointed by a Government 


* * * * 


The Report stage of the Films Bill was resumed in 
the House of Commons on Thursday, November 17th. 
The puzzle of how to define a “ British film ” which we 
commented on last week was solved in one aspect by 
the decision that the scenes should be somewhere in th 
Empire. Colonel Applin then moved that the produce 
need not be British, on the ground that there are not 
many experienced British producers. We expressed 
the hope last week that the Government would not 
rule out foreign talent provided that the “ British 
character” of the films could be ensured. We are 
therefore well pleased with the Government’s decision 
that a British producer is not essential; the tone and 
substance, they said, were what mattered, not the 
accidents. The Government also took a practical course, 
as we hoped they would, in dismissing the visionary 
idea that the preponderance of eapital could always be 
British. It was decided that there may be a predomin- 
ance of foreign money (Why not ?. We ought to welconm 
it), but that the majority of directors must be British 
and that the company must be registered in the Empire. 


After a short debate on the third reading the Bill was 
-arricd by 223 votes to 125 votes. 
* * * * 


The Landlord and Tenant Bill was read for the third 
time in the House of Commons on Thursday, November 


17th. Sir Vivian Henderson, who spoke for the first 
time from the front bench, said that the Bill was true 
to Conservative tradition. Its principles had been 
advocated by Lord Long as long ago as 1913. It gave 
valuable new rights to tenants. How ridiculous, ther, 
to say that it was “dictated by landlords”! Mr. Dalton, 


on behalf of the Labour Party, said that the establislimen’ 
of the principle of compensating tenants for the !oss ol 
goodwill and the enforcement of fair rents were the 
thin end of a sound wedge. When the Labour Party 
got their chance they would make the Bill retrospective, 
extend it to all kinds of premises, and ensure that the 
benefits recovered from landlords 
community instead of being merely handed over 
another 


should go to the 


class. 
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Sir John Power prophesied gloomily, believing that 


administrative would fall on 


The 


made 


the larg charges which 
the la dlords would ine, itably cause rents to ree. 
Bill, 
py Mr. Rye, who declared that it was quite impossible 
to define “ goodwill.” No legal had 

able to say what it was, yet a lay tribunal was to fix thy 
compensation. The Bill 
Irish Town Tenants Act which Lord Balfour in 1906 
had described as (We believe 
that the Irish Bill has worked quite well.) The Solicitor. 


strongest speech against the however, was 


expert ever been 


was far more unfair than the 


* highw iv robbery.” 
i 

the Bill would sweeten the relations 

The had 


landlords that legislation 


General thought that 


tenants undoubted 
who knew 
+ 


was inevitable would probably be glad to have uncer- 


of landlord and tenant. 
erievances, and the 


é . 
taintv replaced by certainty. 
Ok x: x 


The Government are introducing an amendment into 


th 


Unemployment Insurance Bill which will appreciably 
They are 


benefits paid to the new 


affect its finance. now willing to increase the 
class of young men and women 
i. The Bill 
originally proposed that young men between twenty an l 
ve 10s. They are 
d that women 
receive 8s. 


men between 


4 { : 1.4 
between the ages ot cighteci and twenty-o1 


twenty-one should rece now to receive 
ls. The 
the ages of twenty and twe ity-one sh 


to receive 12s. Y 


nineteen and twenty will receive 12s. 


l ) 
| Pe ° 
sill originally prop between 


nuid 


They are now nung 
instead of 10s., and 
young women between nincteen and twenty 10s. instead 
of 8s. This amendment brings the Bill into keeping with 
the Klanesburgh Report, but we still hope that 


will be made for the training of young workers, for that 


pros ision 


is the most important point of all. There is a terrible risk 
of their becoming unemplovable by remaining unem. 


ploved till they have lost the aptitude and the will to 
learn a trade. 

* * a *% 
The Eeclesiastical Committee of Parliament have 


certified the Prayer Book Measure as one suitable to be 
ited to Parliament. 


cannot amend the Measure 


prese Parliament, it will be remem- 
bered, 
or reject it, or refer it back to the Church Assembly. 
The Labour Party have decided to let their members vote 


as they please, but the Liberals are still discussing their 


it can only accept it, 


polic y. 
* x * x 

Ou Tuesday the Prime Minister received a deputation 
representing the Housing Associations in London. Both 
the Prime Minister and Mr. Neville Chamberlain replied. 
Mr. Baldwin stated plainly that there could be no question 
of appointing a Royal Commission. He was fully con- 
scious of the excellent work that had been done by the 
Voluntary Housing Associations in showing the urgency 
of dealing with slum property, but a Royal Commission 
would actually cause delay. Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
underlined this point. Much had been done to wipe out the 
general arrears in housing, and the time was approaching 
when the Government and local authorities would be able 
to give more attention to the slums—already many 
municipalities were tackling the problem of providing 
houses within the economic reach of the poorest tenants 
but if a Royal Commission were set up the local authorities 
would naturally wait to see what happened. Even if 
the Commission could amass fresh information, that would 
hot compensate for the unnecessary delay. The facts were 
already sufficiently known. In the circumstances we 
Cannot but agree with this opinion. 


* a: a a: 


The by-election last Saturday resulted in ai very 


satisfactory victory for the Unionist candidate 


Iveagh. 


Lady 


The figures were : — 


Lady Iveagh (U.) .. es ais oe os sles 
Mr. Dougall Meston (L.) .. ~ - «+ 13,018 
Mr. Erskine Harper (Lab.) id ‘ 4,777 
Mr. E. A. Hailwood (Ind. U.) .. a oa 917 


Majority oo... ow. .. 9309 


Lady Iveagh had a clear majority of 3,615 over all the 


other candidates, Iler poll, it is true, showed a decline 


of 2,196 on the majority of her husband (who sat as 

Lord Elyeden) in 1924, but it was appreciab!s 
Lord 

attacked the constituency for th 

Labour candidate forfeited his deposit. The 

were deeply disappointed, as they very nearly won 

‘at in 1923. 


to the “ flapper’s 


higher 
Labour 
the 


Liberals 


than Elveden’s previous majorities. 


first tina and 
the 
t 

The Independent Unionist made opposition 
ILis 


10.000 is an 


{ 


vote” one of his main points. 


achievement of 917 votes out of nearly 


agreeable indication of how little the publi is moved 
by demands for reaction 
x x: %: 


Sir William Joynson Hicks has libs rally int rpreted 
is duties as Home Secretary, and 


, 4 

il made a tour ol 
} 

al 


has 
| the convict prisons and many of the minor prisons. 
In a remarkable interview published in the papers of 
Wednesday he ssions. One of the 
inost important of his conclusions was that too many 
He recog: 
purpose of imprisonment begins and ends 
but 


short term of 


recorded his impr 


people are sent to prison for trivial offences, 


nizes that thr 


with reform; imprisonment that has no purpose 


punishment leads nowhere. Now, a 


imprisonment introduces the prisoner to the undesirable 
atmosphere of a gaol, yet can do little or nothing in th 
way of reform. It is very likely indeed that a man 
who has been sent to prison once will return there again, 


} } 
nas pce 


put out ol the 
Sir William's principle, 


Having lost his character, he 
way of respectable employment. 
therefore, is that if a 
must be sent there for a long cnough period. 


sent to prison he 
That 


sentences altoge ther. 


Man must b 


out very short 


would seem to cut 
The most hopeful line, he says, is to concentrate on the 


voung offender in order to prevent his drifting 


into a 

life of crime. 
* + ¥ 

As for the routine within prisons, he believes in “* hard 

work,” but adds that there and 

amusement ” as a reward. When all this has been said, 

however, there is a type of prisoner who is an enemy 

reformed. As far as 


must be “ recreation 


of society and who cannot be 
possible the types of prisoners have been sorted: at 
Maidstone all the convicts are first offenders; at Park- 
hurst there is a mixed population, but many are men 
suffering from some physical or mental defect ; Dartmoor 
is the prison of the recidivists. These last are 
who spend their lives in and out of prison. They are 
unreformable, and we are sure that Sir William is per- 


the men 


fectly right when in describing this “ cesspool of English 
humanity ” he says that proved recidivists should be 
subjected to a better kind of 
They would be kept apart, as long as mav be considered 
necessary, from the society upon which they habitually 


preventive detention. 


prey, but they would enjoy easier conditions than now 
—a proper concession to their proved abnormality. 
* * * 


Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1007; on Wednesday week 1005 ; Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 85}; on Wednesday 
week 853; a year ago 84). Conversion Loan (; 
on Wednesday week 7 


avearago 100, 


3} per cent.) 


was on Wednesday 75 ; 453 a year 


ago 74 5. 


os 
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The Coal Mining Crisis 


T is no exaggeration to say that there is a crisis in 
the coalmining industry. Hopes that the industry 
would have improved before now have not been justified, 
and delay in reconstituting it is bound to make matters 
worse, as the poorer and more inefliciently worked mines 
cannot hope to pay under the present conditions. In 
those cases bankruptcy will soon be reached; indeed, 
bankruptcy is equally certain under the present conditions 
for most of the mines that depend upon the export of 


coal. It is estimated that there are not far off 200,000 
men regularly unemployed. Stories of bitter sufferings 
come from South Wales and from the North-east of 
England. 

In the humiliating annals of perverse industrial 


disputes there is not a more miserable record than that 
of the coal dispute which led to the rejection of the 
Report of the Samuel Commission and then to the 
General Strike. If the Samuel Report had been adopted 
bodily the coalmining industry might now have been 
able not only to hold its head up, but to look forward 
with reasonable confidence to stability or even to 
prosperity. The Samuel Report assumed a situation, 
however, which has become considerably changed. If 
it were asked for again now it would be necessary to 
rewrite it, though no doubt its essential principles still 
hold good. 

It is clear not only that something must be done, but 
that it must be done as quickly as possible. The bottom 
has fallen out of the whole system of coal exportation. 
Other countries which used to buy British coal ravenously 
now rely upon oil, or upon electrical energy provided 
by water power, or have even become so tired of the 
uncertainties in the delivery of British coal that they 
have galvanized into some sort of life inferior coal mines 
of their own. 

The extension in this country of the working hours 
which followed the General Strike has produced the results 
which the Samuel Commission predicted. More coal is 
produced for export than can be absorbed, and prices 
are hopelessly depressed. The Government professed 
some confidence in the Act of 1926—a shred of the Samuel 
Report— which they passed in order to make amal- 
gamation of mines easy. So far as we know very little 
has been done under this Act. Sir Alfred Mond, in a 
letter to the Times of Monday, pointed out that at the 
end of three years a Report of the working of the Act 
will have to be supplied to Parliament by the Board 
of Trade. He asks whether it is not possible that 
something should be done during the next two years 
which would be worth mentioning in the Report. At 
all events, these are signs that many brains are at work 
trying to make the coalmining industry organize itself 
by means of Trusts or Cartels. All these attempts 
deserve encouragement and the compliment of a very 
close attention from the nation. 

It seems to us that such attempts ought not to be 
obstructed by any political party. It is quite useless 
for the Labour Party to talk in general terms of national- 
ization. If the nation acquired all the coal mines the 
problem of finding a profitable market would remain 
exactly as it is. No doubt the Government, by the very 
fact of being the sole possessor, would be able to intro- 
duce a unity that does not exist now, but they would still 
have to discover how to make coal a profitable com- 
modity. They would have to face the necessity of 
climinating the worst mines, of providing for the perma- 
nently unernployed miners either by making their 


labour more mobile or by pensioning them off, of ending 
the terribly wasteful system of sending naked coal 9) 
long journeys during which it is continually being loaded 
and unloaded instead of being transformed into source 
of energy as near as possible to the mines. In brief 
Socialists ought to be quite as enthusiastic as Unionis 
or Liberals about coalowners’ experiments in organization, 
If Labour comes into power it will have a much bette 
chance of governing if it finds one of the basic industrie 
of the country in a stable condition and not in decline 
or ruin. 

One proposal which has excited a great deal of interest 
during the past few days is that of the Monmouthshir 
and South Wales Coal Owners’ Association. The plan 
is to form a Marketing Association which will dray ; 
contribution from the colliery companies of 3d. a toy 
on their output. The money in this pool will be availabk 
for compensating companies which lose shifts through 
want of trade owing to their refusal of 
prices. It is also proposed to divide the coalficlds into 
groups according to the type or grading of the coal 
produced. Each group will have a 
business will be to help to stabilize prices. This sort of 
Cartel has done excellent work for the coal industry in 
Germany, and there is no apparent reason why it should 


uneconomic 


committee whose 


not be successful here. 

It must be admitted, however, that the British coal 
fields are in need of a much more drastic organization, 
It will be seen that the South Wales Marketing Asso- 
ciation does nothing to unify the control of the mines; 
it leaves them much as they are, as independent mines 
or groups of mines. ‘True, they will be bound together 
by a common loyalty to the marketing scheme, but 
unification in the full sense is implicitly postponed 
because the idea of groups will be for the meantime 
stereotyped. What is wanted is a very few Trusts 
or combines—if a single Trust is impossible, as most 
people say it is—which would cover all the mines of the 
country. There could then 
methods and of plant, and a sharing of expert advice, 
all of which would mean a great saving in overhead 
charges through a concentration of the higher adminis: 
tration. 


be a real overhauling of 


The danger to the public of large Trusts and combines 
is well known and hardly needs to be set out in detail. 
A monopoly used to be universally regarded as an 
enemy of the public. No sensible person disputes that 
the danger has to be watched and prevented, but it is 
equally clear that the whole tendency of modern industry 
is in the direction of combination. In this connexion 
American industry provides us with invaluable lessons. 
Twenty-five years ago the clamour in America against 
the selfish and rapacious Trusts was one of the chief 
political cries, but no political question is raised by the 
Trusts of to-day. The typical American Trust is ne 
longer a tyrannical oligarchy but is representative of all 
the interests of an industry—the interests of the wage- 
earner and of the small investor as well as of the magnate. 
The modern Trust helps every man to become a capitalist 
In spite of the known danger it is inevitable that 
British industry should more and more 
itself in large combines. Small and 
firms cannot possibly compete against the mighty units. 
It is almost impossible to pick up a newspaper 
nowadays without reading the details of some fresh 


rearrange 
disconnected 


amalgamation. 
Now, there is a certain conflict between the purpose 
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of a Cartel and the purpose of any unified combine. A 
(artel may keep up prices by limiting production—at 
least it would not be false to its avowed objective if it 
acted in that way—but a unified or trust 
would be false to its very nature if it did not tend to 
increase production by decreasing costs and by standard- 


combine 


An Atlantic 


M\HE peace of the world depends in the first degree 
it upon the between Great 
Britain and the United States, and in scarcely a lesser 
degree on the absence of a naval competition between 
these two countries. The decision of the British Govern- 
ment to postpone the laying down of two out of the 


maintenance of peace 


three cruisers due for this year is a flashlight signal to 
America that we do not want a competition and that 


we do not regard the failure of the Geneva Conference 


as having made competition in the least necessary. 
But Iet us understand that a slowing down in 
our construction of cruisers does little to compose 
the various differences which were discovered at 


Geneva. 

Great Britain did not dispute the right of the United 
States to build a navy equal to our own in strength, 
What the Admiralty representatives did demur to was 
that, whereas Great Britain would use up the greater 
part of the permitted tonnage in building light cruisers 
for patrolling the seas, the United States would use the 
meater part of her tonnage for building 10,000 ton 
The United States might thus become our 
superior in large cruisers. “ That,” said’ the Admiralty 
in effect, “* is a result of ‘mathematical parity ’® to which 
Britain it would mean 


( ruisers. 


we cannot consent. For Great 


inferiority in real fighting strength.” The danger seems 
to us to be much less than the Admiralty reckoned. 
It must be remembered, at all events, that at present 
we are still some way ahead of the United States in 
large cruisers. Apart from the British 
isnow to be laid down, Great Britain is building fourteen 
wainst the eight of the United States. 

A much more accommodating policy is necessary on 
if we to a permanent under- 
One of the most interesting proposals we have 


cruiser which 


both sides are come to 
standing. 
rad for an entirely new approach to the subject appeared 
in the Sunday Times last Sunday. ‘“ Scrutator,” the 
witer of the article, suggests that Great Britain has no 
lbnger any need to preserve the right to destroy the 
va-borne commerce of a nation with which she is at war. 
Achange in this matter would, of course, be a complete 
break with the long-established doctrine of the Admiralty. 
The old argument used to run: “ Great Britain is the 
greatest naval power in the world, and she must be 


free to use her naval strength to the full. To consent 


to any unnecessary limitation of right of capture 
would be to cut off our right hand. We can 


nly hope to destroy our enemies by destroying their 
irade.”” 

Under the old conditions this doctrine was perfectly 
true. When Germany talked insinuatingly about the 
“Freedom of the Seas *"—the phrase that was taken up 
by President Wilson was really trying to make 
8 forfeit our right to exercise our naval strength. In 
this country the phrase was very rightly suspected. 
Now, however, that we have agreed in principle (though 
hot yet in detail) to equality of naval strength with 
the United States, the whole situation is changed. Our 
be enormously 


she 


and responsibilities would 
lssened if our sea-borne commerce was not liable to 


tapture and therefore had not % ke protected. 


anxieties 


All 


pre ducers, 


ization. the American Trusts tremendous 
Fortunately in practice this contradiction 
Concentration in form 
and on a small seale to begin with may give way to the 


are 
need not be an objection. 


any 


larger concentration which will certainly be ne cessary 
in the end. 


Agreement 


** Scrutator ” 
ment (referring at first only to the Atlantic and the 


proposes that there should be an agree- 


British seas) between Great Britain and the United 
States not to molest each other’s commerce ‘on the 
high seas ” in the event ef their ever being at war with 


each other. Further, the North Atlantic and British 
seas would be declared a “ free sea’ in which non- 
contraband commerce would be exe mpt from molestation 


by any belligerent craft. Great Britain and America would 
to take joint belligerent 
Power which did not respect this freedom. Of c 
the British and American would 


be so overwhelming in streneth that Power 


agree measures against any 
surse, 
Navies in combination 
no other 
would risk their hostility. 

It may be said that it is useless to make new rules 


for the conduct of Nobody, it is argued, will keep 


the rules when driven to desperation. Only three weeks 
ago Lord Wester Wemyss was arguing in the House of 
Lords that ought to get rid of the Declaration of 
Paris and reassert the unbridled right of the British 
Navy to do what it has the strength to do. For our 
part we are under no illusions about regulations. It is 
useless to draw them up if they will not be observed. 


war. 


we 


But although this may be a fair generalization it would 
be quite untrue of an agreement between the United 
States and Great Britain. 
the United States we have already shown that we trust 
If that isa“ 


“ Serutator ” follows Lord Cecil in imagining 


By agreeing to parity with 


her. risk ~ it is a risk that we have already 
aecepted. 
Great Britain and the United States as the joint police 
of the Beginning with the Atlantic the system 
might perhaps be indefinitely extended; but even if 
extension were impossible, the preliminary agreement 
would be of inestimable value in ruling out the one 


seas. 


cause of Anglo-American rivalry and mistrust. The 
most important seas in the world would be safe 
for commerce in all circumstances. There might 
be fleet actions, but there would be no commerce 
raiding. 


If such an agreement could be secured, everything 
else that is desirable as between the United States and 
ourselves would A joint responsibility is com- 
pletely consonant with parity, but parity which takes 
no account of geography—as so far proposed by the 
United States—alarms the Admiralty out of its wits. 
Ever since the time of Franklin the United States has 


follow. 


invited us to exeinpt sea-borne commerce from capture 
in war. In the past we were right to refuse. We had 
to ask whether afford to tie 
hand behind our backs in a prospective war with France 
Now our 


ourselves we could one 
and then in a prospective war with Germany. 
only possible rival at sea is the United States, and our 
statesmen tell us that she is no rival at all, as war with 


her is “* unthinkable.” 
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The Week in Parliament 


RESS accounts of the scenes which led to the 
adjournment of the House of Commons during 
the Coal debate were exaggerated. A dozen Labour 
members prevented Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister speaking 
by repeating the word “ Baldwin,” but that dees not 
constitute an “uproar.” At no period was the atmo- 
sphere tense, and even the excitable Mr. Kirkwood 
contented himself with a few humorous interjections. 
Listening to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s speech I found 
myself wondering how he had managed to achieve a 
considerable oratorical reputation. He is long-winded 
and verbose; his speeches are ill-constructed and his 
sentences intricate, so that he hardly ever fails to induce 
a state of mental confusion in his audience: his only 
gesture is to thump the table at the wrong moment ; 
when he has got anything of importance to say he shouts 
maddeningly ; and he is devoid of a sense of humour. 
Judged by all ordinary standards he is not in the same 
elass as Mr. Churchill, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Snowden, 
Mr. Thomas, or the Prime Minister. Yet, despite all 
this, he contrives to fill the House, and you feel that 
his speeches, with all their defects, are the speeches of 
a man who counts for much in the general scheme of 
things ; who cannot be ignored. Such is the power of 
personality. 

A great many members on the Government side of 
the House thought Mr. Baldwin ought to have intervened 
in the debate. Here was a motion of censure upon the 
Government, dealing with by far the most important 
topic of the day, and moved by the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion. It was for the Prime Minister, as head of the 
Government, to defend its actions or inactions. No one 
would have objected if the technical side of the question 
had been confided to the President of the Board of 
Trade. But Mr. Baldwin bears a peculiar responsibility 
in relation to the coal problem, which has pursued 
him and his Government like some grim spectre from 
the very moment they took office, and is likely to pursue 
them to the end. 

In the meantime the misery in the coalfields increases 


with the steady rise of the unemployment figure. Wages 
in Durham and South Wales frequently do not exceed 
25s. a week, and that is far below the poverty line. Jy 
the town of Ferndale, where 25 per cent. of the tots 
population is on the rates, parish relief has fallen ag 
low as 15s. a week for a man and his wife, and here we 
approach the starvation point. An IMLIMENse 
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importance is thus presenting itself, namely, whethe 
the Government of a modern civilized State can 
the pressure of cconomic forces to exert itself to the 
full, and if not, at what point such pressure becomes 
intolerable. It is an issue which will have to be faced 
boldly. 

The Unemployment Insurance Bill is making very 
heavy weather of it. In committee we only got as far 
as Clause 2, and the only fact that has emerged after 
two days’ debate is that a considerable percentage of 
unemployed persons are going to be transferred from 
the “‘ dole’ to the rates. The fundamental trouble js 
that the main proposals of this Bill are based on a report 
which made its calculations on an unemployment figure 
of 700,000. The most effective opposition, to which 
the Minister of Labour has, up to date, made no satis. 
factory reply, has come from Mr. Brown (who reads out 
interminable and apparently devastating figures in a 
clarion voice to a resentful House) and from Mr. Shay, 
Miss Lawrence, and Mr. Harney. 

Late on Tuesday night Mr. R. S. Hudson, the Unionist 
member for Whitehaven, informed the Government that 
they had only themselves to blame for the mess they 
had got into, and advised the Minister of Labour to 
swallow his pride and withdraw the Bill. This did 
nothing to diminish the stringency which has recently 
been noticeable in the relationship between the right 
and left wings of the Conservative Party. It is becoming 


permit 


The Slum Problem—IV. Leamington 


N ANY visitors to Leamington have been shocked 

to discover the appalling slums that exist in 
this popular health resort. I remember, before the 
War, on one visit going round congested courts, and 
wondering why the town council had adopted an ostrich- 
like policy of imagining that the outside world was so 
blind to local conditions. The squalor still remains, 
but at any rate the citizens of Leamington are in action 
against the evil. 

Here are one or two examples of conditions in 
Leamington in the autumn of 1927. There is a family 
living in a small court in which there are seven other 
families. The father earns £2 10s. a week, and pays 
4s. 8d. for three rooms. These are occupied by himself, 
two girls aged 12 and 5, and a boy. Since they first 
applied for a house, the mother and an elder daughter 
have died of tuberculosis. In another house containing 
two rooms and a landing, there are a father and mother, 
five sons aged 21, 14, 12, 10, and 3 months, and five 
daughters aged 19, 16, 15, 7, and 5. The rent payable 
is 4s. 8d., and the upstairs floor space is almost completely 
occupied by beds. In spite of such trying homie con- 
ditions, there is no record of a single complaint against 
this family from the school nurse, 


increasingly apparent that this battle betw: two 

diametrically opposed schools of thought is likely to be 

intensified during the next few months, and may well 

extend beyond the confines of the present Parliament. 
WATCHMAN. 

similar houses have been condemned. 


These and other 
There is one block selected for demolition by the loeal 
Medical Officer of Health, where there are t 


WO lous 


backing on to the wall of a slaughter-house yard. There 
is one room downstairs and one upstairs with th ne 
space above divided into two. There is one washhouse and 
one w.c. between four houses. The narrow passage by 
which this court is approached opens on to another 
slaughter-house. Numerous other examples co be 
given. 

However, a private society, known as the Leamington 
Slum Clearance, Ltd., was registered in May, 1926. 
The town council, with commendable if belated forcsight, 
agreed to grant a subsidy if new houses were built 
and to undertake to enforce closing orders, house by house, 
where applicable, when the socicty provided the 1 ary 
alternative accomiiodation. 

Up to the present just over £4,100 has been 4 sed 


half of land \ ithin 


5, and eight non 


or subscribed in gifts. An acre and 


a 
the borough has been bought for £54 


parlour houses have been built at an inclusive cost ol 
£3,863. Eight families will become tenants of the vly 
builtshouses. Four small blocks in the heart of the 
town, containing cight. inhabited houses and {wo 
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flicially closed houses, have been selected for demolition 
pnd will be pulled down. The accommodation vacated 
« those Who ‘have moved into the new houses will be 
fered to the families who will be displaced from the 
ondemned buildings. This is the system by which tenants 
ne moved upwards, a system of decanting that has been 
opted by Glasgow and other progressive authorities. 

Those responsible for the experiment 
ntend to pay special attention to management, recog- 
wing that where people are not taught how to use decent 


Leamington 









ouses, these rapidly degenerate into slums. Indeed, 
me persons who have had a lifetime experience of 
sanitary property tell me that the problem of 
wanagement is much more serious and difficult than the 
movision of new houses, 


The Open-Air School 


10ME fifty delicate children, selected from twenty 
schools in Westminster, are leading a jolly open- 
ir life of work and play in an enclosure in St. James’s 
Park, just opposite the Guards Barracks. 

They may be seen any morning, even the coldest, sit- 
ting at their desks in the open or scampering round the 
closure to keep themselves warm. Those who can find 
vrmons in stones would do well to read the message here 
written in living blood. It is a sign and a portent in the 
ginning of a new method in education and the death- 
yarrant of the stuffy, coercive, mechanical mass-pro- 
juction of “ literates ” which seeks to produce educated 
boys and girls by putting them at a desk and feeding 
them with facts, as geese are pinned and crammed with 
guts to make paté. Everyone should see the Open-Air 
Method at work for himself or herself, but we would 
suggest to intending visitors that they should apply to 
the London County Council before entering the school 
itself, as the distractions of this open-air life are already 


CF. 


many’. 
The present writer spent two most instructive hours 
there recently, and although he occupied the attention of 
the teaching staff for that time, he was delighted to see 
that the children went on with their work as though no 
nmbling journalist were observing them. Doubtless 
this was because they are accustomed to being watched. 
\ Prince surveys them almost daily, in the course of his 
norning walk; Mrs. Baldwin has inspected them; a 
goup of onlookers is gencrally gathered by the railings, 
rondering no doubt whether it is really possible to learn 
nything in the fresh air. Sleep, boredom and fidgets, 
etibbling, a chalky blackboard, the teacher's cane or 
nler—are not these our memories of school? How 
lifferent will be the recollections of these lucky children! 
Even if they acquired nothing from books, Nature would 
ted them as the fabulous pelican her young. The trees 
gow for them, the flowers bloom, the birds sing. A 
pheasant had to be driven away from the class last week. 
A baby robin was found in the bushes and cared for. 
Almost every day something happens which may be 
tuned to the pleasure and profit of the children. The 
london Museum and Westminster Abbey teach them 
listory. The pageant of the world is spread before their 
tyes: they drink it in with their morning milk and with 
very breath they draw. 

Undoubtedly St. Margarct’s Open-Air School suffers 
under some very obvious disadvantages in so far as 
tdueation is concerned. There is, to begin with, the con- 
ervative prejudice of us all. Even in the splendour of 
the Renaissance there were those who would drape 
Michael Angelo’s creations in the Sistine Chapel: since 
hen Mrs. Grundy has added overcoat and goloshes to 





It is said that at Leamington younger parents are 
specially anxious to find a good home. The first eight 
tenants under the new scheme are being selected from 
the most deserving, who can be relied on to be good 
tenants, and not to arouse difliculties in the neighbour- 
hood to which they are being moved. It is a tragedy 
that those who have lived for fifteen or twenty years in 
slum areas have almost lost hope and abandoned the 
struggle. But it is hoped later to discover some method 
by which to give help to those who in the past have 
shown little initiative themselves. The 
Leamington experiment offers several useful lessons of 
how to overcome peculiar local difficulties by tact and 
perseverance. 


in helping 


B. S. Townror. 


in St. James’s Park 


protect the human body from the forces of Nature. 
trust oneself to the weather 
sounds near to madness. Parents who live in those sad 
basements of Westminster of have already 
written might well be shocked at the idea of allowing 
their children to sit about in wet feet, doing arithmetic, 
and even sleeping in the open on our winter days. Again, 


To 
especially in England — 


which we 


the children are none of them quite normal. They cither 
have tubercular tendencies or some other complaint. All 
were ill-nourished or in some way deficient when they 
first arrived, although it would be hard to detect it now, 
so marvellous are the vivifying effects of contact with 
the primal forees from which we came. Finally, there is 
the difliculty of disparate age. Children of both sexes 
from the ages of seven to fourteen are at work here, 
with only two mistresses. In spite of these handicaps, 
however, the success of the school can only be described 
as phenomenal. 

The school medical officer, in his report, says that in 
spite of certain difficulties (which have now been largely 
overcome) “ the results are very remarkable. The gain 
in health of the children was manifest, the disappearance 
of cough, and night sweats in pulmonary cases, formed an 
outstanding feature. The parents were unanimous about 
the value of the class, and pointed out how much brighter 
and more alert the children were.” These parents have 
had a meeting lately, and asked for the school to be 
continued for the winter months. 

A happier, livelier school than this 
ber, of poor and delicate children—surely does not exist 
anywhere. Quite recently I visited a relation at an old and 
famous private school, where great attention is paid to 
games. With every conceivable advantage in the favour 
of these well-fed and well-bred young gentlemen, I would 
back the Cockney children of St. Margaret’s against them 
in a general intelligence test. The rich boy must pass 
through the needle’s-eye of tradition during his formative 
years, and it often squeezes him out of shape. 

A little before nine the children arrive. Those that can 
afford it bring a penny for their milk and fourpence for 
their lunch. As they are of various religions, divine service 
must be adapted to a common denominator. They usually 
sing a hymn, then they run about to acquire God’s oxygen 
as well as His other blessings. With pulses quickened 
and lungs and minds clear, they rush back into the hut, 
and bring out their desks and chairs on the lawn. The 
chairs have rungs on them, so that on damp days their 
feet can be out of the wet. The morning’s work may 
consist of a reading or an arithmetic lesson, or nature 
study, or composition, or history, but every half-hour or 
so there is a spell of physical work. 

One of the two teachers has just returned from South 


composed, remem- 
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Africa and has taught the boys a Zulu dance, with what 
delight to her pupils can be readily imagined. The head- 
teacher, to whose tact and ready sympathy the success 
of the school is chiefly due, tells me that she makes as few 
remarks as possible to the children about their dress. If 
they like to come in overcoats and gloves they do so, 
but the gloves are soon discarded for convenience in 
writing; so are the coats, as the health of the children 
improves. On the cold morning of my visit I noticed 
that several of the boys had hung their overcoats over 
the backs of their chairs and taken off their caps. At 
10.30 there is a break for a glass of milk, then lessons 
continue until midday. At noon they all troop off to St. 
Margaret’s School for dinner, which consists of two hot 
courses. Although the children only pay fourpence for 
this meal the cost to the Council is of course considerably 
more. I gather, however, that the whole cost of the 
school, in spite of the extra diet, is little more than the 
usual. At one o'clock the children are back at their 
eamp. They bring out their little beds and blankets from 
the hut and carry them out to bushes and sheltered nooks 
in the enclosure. Amazing to relate, each child now 
wraps itself in its blanket and goes to sleep for one hour. 
At first nervous children are restless and ill at ease and 
have to be ordered to close their eyes and lie still, but very 
soon they learn to relax and allow Nature to work her 
sovereign will upon their small bodies. 

At two o'clock they are firmly awakened, whether they 
will or no, else some children would sleep too long and 
spoil their night’s rest. For the next hour and a half they 
engage in hand work, acting, musical appreciation or 
other lessons. It would be impossible to outline a full 
curriculum, nor is it necessary, for the work at St. 
Margaret’s Open-Air School is much the same as clse- 
where under the L.C.C. On very wet or windy days the 
hut is used for class work, but even here there is always 
a free circulation of air. Some of the boys make very 
handsome mats, and one at least has a real talent for 
drawing. Girls do needlework, paint flowers, or sketch 
what they have seen in their walks round the Park or 
during their visits to the Museums. At 3.30 the school 
day ends, and the children return to their homes, where 
surely they must be little apostles of the new method in 
education. 


Here is a school where health comes first and books 
afterwards. Yet learning does not lag: on the contrary 
the quickened bodies of the pupils are the setting for 
quickened minds. This is no theory, no expensive or un- 
proved experiment, but an economical, well-tested school 
in being. Human nature being what it is, there may 
remain people who hanker for the stoves and somnolence 
of the old system. There may always exist people who, 
while deploring the industrialized methods of our 
civilization, are ready to advocate them in the one sphere 
where they certainly will not work—the minds of 
children. But the system which has borne such good 
fruit by the initiative of Mr. Scholes of St. Margarct’s, 
and under the direct inspiration of Miss Corin and her 
assistant, is firmly established and its success plain for all 
the world to see that walks St. James's Park. It could 
be gradually extended, with obvious adaptations, until 
it embraced every school in England. 


We must come closer to Nature in this age of steel, 
and let our town-bred children know more of Mother 
Earth and Sister Sunlight. All our getting is of no avail 
unless we get understanding, and the best understanding 
is the simplest. To eat without appetite is bad: to 
learn without interest is worse, because the consequent 
indigestion is subtler. 

FB. Yeats-Brown., 


New Conventions in Architecture 


| ages ruins and_ stucco battlements were jot 

Victorian inventions; they were rather natural 
reactions inherent in the eighteenth-century Age of 
Reason. Strawberry Hill and the Petit Trianon jay 
be artistic freaks, but they are sincere tributes to the 
spirit of romance. 

Complete realism in building has no more chance of 
ultimately winning the affections of man than has q 
plain but functionally cflicient weman, and it is precisely 
this aggressive honesty of practical mcdern building that 
has scared the half-hearted. It appears gaunt, heavy, 
and uncouth—pardonable, no doubt, in a factory, but 
ill-mannered in a street. Instead of accepting the 
requirements of modern materials, a timorous public has 
either demanded a stone mask of suggested solidity to 
conceal the bones of steel, or it has left the manufacture 
alone to erect stark monuments to utility. 

Those who admire brick and stone 
as examples the factories and barracks for cheap labour 
that were erected fifty years ago, and yet those who now 
condemn concrete as a material seldom have in mind 
anything else, and have rarely troubled to consider its 
true possibilities. 

Conerete is not beautiful because it is useful, any more 
than Mr. Baldwin really holds his position because he is 
simple and honest. It is architecturally exciting because 
it possesses properties entirely different from those of 
brick and stone. It is not a cheap substitute with a bad 
complexion ; it is a unique material which (reinforced with 
steel) attains a tensile quality that allows of a lightness 
and elegance impossible in any stone. Its surface can 
be modified in a variety of ways, by plain whitening, by 
spraying with a coloured wash, by the addition of coloured 
powders to the cement, and by varying the colour of 
the aggregate that composes the concrete itself. By 
using cast blocks—the most convenient method in small 
work—we can obtain a variety in surface colour and 
texture that can only be rivalled by the best brickwork. 
The constructive power of internal reinforcement permits 
of columns and supports that appear, at first, mean and 
spindly. Accustomed as we are to the noble scale of 
familiar work in stone we cannot at once adjust our eyes 
to accept strange proportions, and in much modern work 
the effects appear deliberately skimpy rather than grace- 
fully slender. 

The finest results so far have been in the mass effect 
of plain conerete rather than in the elegance of the 
reinforced variety, but it is in the development of the latter 
in an adventurous alliance with other materials, such as 
wrought iron, bronze, and faience, that the new material 
will express itself most typically, especially in domestic 
and garden work. It is hard to predict whether or no the 
steel frame of modern street building has any such possi- 
bilities. Convention has veneered it with a stone front, 
applied by the architect to conceal the engincer’s bones. 
Sometimes bronze sheets have replaced the stone, and 
these present an interesting conjunction with the huge 
expanses of plate-glass demanded by the big shop. ‘The 
importance of purely facade work, such as is presented by 
these street buildings, is not to be belittled. ‘The 
Georgians revelled in the single facade, and they gave a 
unity to their streets that has never been surpassed. 
Unity in a modern street is a dream of the future, but 
we can aflirm that if it is ever to be achieved it will come 
about through a candid acceptance of the fact that 
new materials demand a new convention. 

It is not easy to defend copies of old work in identical 
materials, and it is impossible to support the continued 
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——— 
erection of Portland stone faces to steel skeletons, except, 
perhaps, where local continuity demands them. The 
future of architecture depends, first, upon the will of the 
public to support and encourage legitimate experiment, 
and no less upon the determination of the architect to 
work through the realism of his new medium to an 
expression that will reveal the fullness of his art. 
MANNING ROBERTSON, 


More Public Golf Courses 


be y= do we not have more public golf courses ?” 

asked Mr. Ben Tillett in a letter to the news- 
papers the other day, and it is a question to which there 
js no sufficient There to be the 
question of room. <A golf course takes a good deal of 
room, but it also absorbs a large number of players. 
Harassed rate-payers may exclaim that there is also 
the question of money, but public golf courses, when they 
are made, prove so popular as to be self-supporting. 
Mr. Tillett’s letter was backed up by one from J. H. 
Tavlor, the famous professional, who is a vice-president 
of the Artisan Golfers’ Association and has thrown himself 
heart and soul into the movement for public golf courses. 
He quotes the two courses in Richmond Park, of which 
he says that “it is found impossible to accommodate the 
number of people who wish to play there, especially at 


answer. is, sure, 


week-ends.”” 

In another letter he cites the interesting and surprising 
fact that there are over sixty putting courses under the 
jurisdiction of the London County Council. One of these 
is, I suppose, the little course that is now to be seen in 
lincoln’s Inn Fields. Probably I had been very unobserv- 
ant, but I discovered it for the first time quite lately, 
and reflected that to-day poor Miss Flite, who used to 
find there “a bower where the birds sing melodiously,” 
would also find something to distract her mind from her 
grievances against the Chancellor. Putting is all very 
well in its way, but except for the very old or very lazy, 
it is a poor substitute for golf. It seems a simple 
rile of three sum: if there are enough people to support 
sixty putting courses, how many people are there 
who would jump at the chance of playing the real game 
on a real course ? 

There are more public golf courses in England than most 
of us know of; Nottingham, Newcastle, Southport— 
here are just three places that come into my head; _ but 
England lags a long way behind Scotland in this 
spect. The English golfer going to Scotland is at once 
enscious of a difference. In Scotland he realizes that 
golf is the people’s game. He may have selfish moments 
inwhich he wishes it was not ; he may have been unlucky 
innot drawing a starting time, or have taken three hours 
to get round. Still, he must be very selfish and very 
unimaginative if he does not also feel the charm of it, 
aid enjoy seeing the local baker and candlestick maker 
etting out on their evening round. It is true that in 
Scotland golf always has been the people’s game. “ Lords 
of Session and cobblers, knights, baronets, and tailors, 
night be seen earnestly contesting for the palms of 
superior dexterity, and vehemently, but good-humouredly, 
discussing moot points of the game ” on the links of Leith 
two hundred years ago; the game goes back to time 
immemorial. Nevertheless, there were but few courses 
in Scotland till a comparatively short time ago: the 
yame has had just as much of a “ boom ” there as it has 
in England, and most of the courses on which the public 
fan pay its money and play its round are modern and 
lot ancient ones. 

In America public golf is now a great institution. 





TI remember when I was in Chicago in 1913 being told 
that if I liked to get up at four o'clock in the morning 
and go to Jackson Park I should see hundreds of players, 
their balls teed in rows, waiting for a round before the 
day’s work began. I am afraid I took this spectacle on 
trust, but I know that it And 


fourteen years later, when golf has altered the whole 


was to be scen. now, 
face of American daily life, Chicago has got well over 
One or at 


most of them there is a fee for playing, but they are all 


twenty public golf courses. two are free: 
public in the sense that anybody can pay and play. 
Toledo has, I think, five public courses, at the majority 
of which there is nothing to pay at all, and gencrally 
speaking all the considerable towns in America are making 
public courses and making more and more of them. 
Moreover, there has been for several years now a ‘* Public 
Links Championship ’”’ under the aegis of the United 
States Golf Association. 

Iam a rate-payer and I am not a financier. I do not 
know how Toledo and other American towns manage to 
provide entirely free golf, and I imagine that in these 
hard times our ambition cannot soar so high; but I 
believe Mr. Taylor’s statement that public golf courses 
can be made self-supporting, and that without any 
exorbitant fee for playing. I fancy that many of us have 
had, perhaps not clearly formulated in our minds, the 
notion that certain games only appealed to the moderately 
well-to-do, A towns- 
man coming to live in the country will to-day be surprised 
to find that the village lawn tennis club is—possibly sad 
to say 
village cricket club. 
lawn tennis if they only get the chance, and the same 
thing is true of golf. There are some golf courses in 
England where there have been “ Artisan ” 
number of years. The best known example is the 
Cantelupe Club, which plays at Forest Row on the same 
course as does the Royal Ashdown Forest Club. It has 
produced many fine golfers. and in particular the illustrious 
family of Mitchell. In that case many of the players have 
a love of the game by beginning life 


Onc of these games is lawn tennis. 


more popular and more prosperous than the 
All conditions of people like playing 


clubs for a 


acquired as caddics, 
but it is 
club ” to want to play golf. Here is just one illustration. 
A course was made in a part of the world where there 
had previously been no golf at all. The club proposed to 
number of 


not necessary to have been “ teethed on a golf 


“artisan” golfers to play 


times, and instantly 


allow a certain 
on its course at certain 
were more applications than could be entertained from 
men who had never played in their lives before. 

This is an example which a good many golf clubs, 
with their own private courses, have followed, and many 
As far as I know the experiment 
has always been successful; the privileges granted 
have been gratefully received and never abused. Such 
privileges must of course be confined to a limited 
number of players and to certain days and hours. Most 
golf clubs have their courses so full of their own members 
at week-ends that there is no room for anyone else. On 
week-days the course may be empty, but in winter the 
light fades too quickly to allow time for a round when the 
day’s work isdone. Summer is the great time for the village 
club, which seems to me a pleasanter term than artisan 
club. Then the members can have an evening round, 
and no one who has ever watched them can doubt the 
intense enjoyment they get from it. I know one little 
country town where golf produces a tremendous local 
patriotism ; a match brings out half the town as watchers, 
and there is a feeling of ‘ Little Hambledon against 
All England and all their hearts with us.” A wonderfully 
pleasant institution in such cases is an annual match 
between the golf club and the villagers, Incidentally, 


there 


more ought to follow. 
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the villagers have a knack of winning it, but who wins it were brighter than they seem above Dublin. In 4, 


is of very small moment. What does matter is that it 
always produces the sentiment that is best expressed in 
the old toast of the Blackheath golfers, “‘ Happy to meet, 
sorry to part, happy to meet again.” 

Bernarv Darwin. 


Over the Border 


NCONVENIENCE we have enough over the Border 

that divides the Free State from the “ Six Counties ”; 

but yet there is a piece of excitement in the very fact of 
this invisible Border. 

That you must stop the car and go to seek the Customs 
Officer in his tin hut and produce innumerable papers 
before you go your way northward gives a certain zest 
to the travel-joy that is in your heart. 

One fancies somehow that the country will be different, 
the speech more northern from the moment one has 
crossed the Border. There is in childhood, and perhaps 
it lingers, a charm in the other side of anything. The 
other side of the river, of the mountains, of the sea 
suggests wonder and high adventure, some strangeness 
that the hither side always lacks. 

We were secking Slieve Gullion, and the way had been 
given to me accurately but charmingly: “a road to the 
left under beeches,” “* a hairpin turn to the left after the 
railway arch,” and so on. 

But I knew the great wood-clothed mountain must be 
Slieve Gullion, and there on its sunward slope was the 
place we sought, the little white cottage snuggled close 
to the big house that had been burnt to a shell in the 
“Troubles ” of 1922. Let us praise God for the dauntless 
patience of the Irish landed class. In how many places it 
quietly and cheerfully rebuilds its home among the 
people who love the big house. For never, except once, 
have I seen a gutted house that had not been burnt, one 
was assured, by strangers from other parts. The neigh- 
bourhood invariably repudiates the destruction. 

The house of Slieve Gullion still stands roofless, but 
the mistress of it has built her cottage against one wall, 
using the water supply of the big house. She has Luilt 
her cottage which is a haven. The front windows look 
on to the southern mountains. The kindly door opens 
towards the wooded side of Slieve Gullion and is close to 
the great old garden, so typical of the old Irish estate. 

Here the mistress wages war against scutch and bishop- 
weed and fuchsia weed with her great herbaceous border, 
her blue and mauve border, her yellow border, her rock 
garden. Irish landowners have always been a gallant 
race, making homes and gardens against adverse forces. 

The cottage is white within, white walls and doors 
clean from the painter's hands. The floors are stained, 
and where you need them are rush plaited mats. All the 
hangings of the house are blue and the delft is blue and 
white. Even a Dutch housewife could find no fault. It 
would be to her heart, surely, this poetry of cleanliness 
and order, for the three little bedrooms have their own 
porcelain basins and hot and cold water taps, with central 
heating pipes for cold weather. 

There are very few pictures, but cach is satisfying. The 
blue of mountain or sea in them emphasizes the message 
of the gay blue days that the cottage knows. 

Only the books that one wants to read are here, for the 
days are too full of outgoing to have much time for reading. 
The country calls from the fields and mountains without. 

The mistress of the house insisted that the parlour 
window should be seven foot long, so that one might see 
the mountains better. Last night a great gibbous moon 
rose above a dark hunched shoulder of a hill and the stars 


morning when I pulled the blue curtains to see the day 
the valleys were brimmed with mist, but the rare syp, 
this tearful August was shining and little green fields ay 
peaceful cattle came gleaming out from that misty sea, f 
A train runs through the valley stopping at Adavyoy) 
—the nearest station, but it does not break the peace ¢; 
disturb the badger which has his earth in the woods abpy, 
the house. . 
Surely a cottage is a good gift. I know many an qj 
woman who dreams of a house such as this, and how sy 
would keep it as nice and sweet as “a babby-house. 
And I think, when we draw the curtains at night, ¢ 
Padraic Colum’s “ Old Woman of the Roads ” :— 


** And I am praying to God on high, 
And I am praying Him night and day, 
For a little house—a house of my own, 
Out of the wind’s and rain’s way.” 


W. M. Letts, 


The Theatre 


[“ Mr. Pronack.” By Arnotp BENNETT AND Epwan 
Knosiock. Ar THE Courr THEATRE. “THE Way 9) 
THE Wor.vD.” By ConGREVE. Ar WyNDHAM’S THEATRE 
Tus Mr. Prohack is a character. Not a mere oddity, by » 
means a caricature; but a realized person of delightfully 





humorous complexion. And, as character of this sort—o 
any sort—is even rarer on the stage than in uniform modem 
life, we take leave to love Mr. Prohack at first sight and t 
praise the play that exhibits him. 

It often happens, luckily, that when we get such a creation 
in the theatre, we get also an actor to animate it. Mr, 
Charles Laughton is Mr. Prohack. You feel, perhaps, that 
he launches some of his placidly provocative sayings with 
too conscious and deliberate an air—that he fires them at 
the audience, or at Mr. Prohack’s family, a little too vig: rously’; 
whereas, it seems, they ought to flow from him as part of 
the ordinary texture of his talk. It is a small fault of 
elecution or emphasis, rather than of interpretation. W: 
object only because we feel that Mr. Prohack would neve 
be dogmatic. He has his philosophy ; but he realizes that 
nobody marks him, for he has been constantly overlooked, 
At the Treasury, as Mrs. Prohack plaintively assures him, 
they don’t understand, they don’t remember, that he saved 
the country so many and so many millions during the War. 
His son borrows money of him for speculative * plunges.’ 
His daughter-—-in much too expensive an evening dress, 
paid for by him—is determined to be * independent ” ; no 
doubt at his expense also. 

So it is with Mr. Prohack, during all but the end of a very 
amusing first act; and then suddenly the wand is waved. 
Mr. Prohack comes into a fortune. 


An old trick, certainly, yet it never fails to thrill. I always 
find it more exciting than a murder or a bomb. What will 


Mr. Prohack do now—he, for so many working years, 
patient, so philosophically acquiescent or resigned? Will 
he run away from Mr. Bennett and Mr. Knoblock in a big 
car? Will they lose him? Not quite. Mr. Prohack 
remains a dear old thing. Yet { am afraid he sinks a little. 
I am afraid that, thus set free, he begins to infect his creators 
with a sort of larkiness, even with the sort of vulgarity that 
he knew how to repress, or only to express verbally, at the 
Treasury ; so that now, in a second act that renounces the 
tone of comedy for that of farce, we are asked to laugh at 
Mr. Prohack’s brilliant braces (instead of at his wit), as he 
stands to be fitted for new clothes. He had always, and 
wisely, given fantasy play in talk. Now he is able, and, 
alas! willing, to parade it in action. He flings money about; 
worse, he begins to philander with the unclassifiable Lady 
Massulam, who is a business friend of his gambling son: 
and Miss Dorothy Cheston, one must say, makes this good 
sort of alleged vamp irresistibly attractive. Mr. Prohack 
yields also to the vulgarities of his wife who, in comparative 
poverty, though occasionally plaintive, was a compctert 
middle-class mate. 
Must it be so ? 


Are these things true ? Do not repressions, 
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Jong repressed, remain so after a lifetime of enforced habit ? 
Bother that psycho-analysis! Bother the moralizing instinct 
that always trices to persuade us that money doesn’t bring 
Give us money; let us prove 


happiness, much less sense! 
But, as you dream 


how sweetly reasonable we shall be 
over these possibilities, observe and admire the manner in 
which Mr. Prohack, while pretending io be weary of wealth, 
from Paris which is to inform 





flusters himself over a message 
him whether he is to be poor again or to become richer than 
ever. Richer it is. Well, 
preserve a large part of his charm under economic trans- 
formation. We still like him. We like him ail the better 
because, Without humbug, he realizes, at the end, that there's 
one thing worse than being rich, and that is being poor. 
If ke fails to fill the Court Theatre for some time to come 
realizations of 


Mr. Prohack has managed to 


it will be because of his unrepressed fantasy 
the second act—and because of those braces. 

The revival of Congreve’s Way of the World at Wyndham’s 
Theatre renews our delight in Miss Edith Evans's performance 
of Millamant. Can those famous old stagers, Mrs. Bracegirdle, 
Mrs. Oldfield, Mrs. Woflington have done better? Would 
that we could see them and judge! But, as we can’t, we may 
suppose that they wer 
have coarsened the airy syllables 


rollicking hove 
that Miss Evans breathes 


untainted by the preposterous 


ay well wdens who must 


so delicately —as though her life, 
plots forged all about her, were a dream, an enchanting 
smmeil du matin, prolonged through the day's indulgences. 
Is not this one of the most delightful pieccs of acting seen in 
recent Vears on our stage ? This Miss Ruth Maitland 
is the Lady Wishfort—a good straightforward performance. 
Mr. Godfrey Tearle is the Mirabell. He gives a dignified, 
almost a stern, virility to who has deceived so 
many, and who will one day certainly deceive Millamant, if 
the tender wretch is so foolish as to Ict liim see that she values 
him any more than the love-letters (in poetry) with which her 
sympathetic maid, Mincing, pins up her hair over the morning 
{ICHARD JENNINGS. 


time 


the rascal 


The Cinema 


{* Secrets oF Nature” Fitms. Ar tame Lonpon Pavinion.] 


Tur publie does not only demand films of wild and impossible 
saturated with “sex appeal,” as most 
* Where is the sex appeal about 


adventure, o¢ films 


exhibitors seem to imagine. 


Dean Inge ?*° asked Mr. Bernard Shaw of his audience of 
cinema exhibitors and * film fans” at the London Pavilion, 
where the first of a series of ** Secrets of Nature ” films was 


being presented. Dean Inge has a great and growing audience 
heeatise people want to hear what he has to say. Similarly, 
our cinema audiences want films that have some real purpose 
in them and would appreciate a greater varicty of interesting 
pictures. Close-ups of the final kiss are to many, including 
Mr. Shaw, tantalizing, if not Exhibitors 
“should be men of business, men of the world, men of sense,” 


embarrassing. 


not incurable romantics, as they appear to be. 

The Pathé Gazette films are always popular because they 
deal with things that actually happen. Mr. Shaw does not 
himself want to see instructional or educational films, but 
interesting films. He considers that most people have an 
instinctive love of nature, and that one or two nature films 
included in every cinema programme would be universally 
appreciated, and in this we fully agree with him. When a 
flower falls in love, it opens its arms and invites an embrace, 
which is more beautiful than what we usually see on the screen. 

Mr. Shaw was at his best, atune with reality, succinct and 
witty, but the films which followed his admirable introduction 
were so good that it seemed hardly necessary to plead 
their cause. The programme presented by Pro Patria Films, 
Ltd., and British Instructional Films, Ltd., consisted of Plants 
in the Pantry, showing an almost incredible jungle of mould- 
plants growing on our food ; a delightful film of The Nursery 
of the Cormorant, including a photograph of its dive for fish— 
the very epitome of grace—and, besides others, an unfor- 
gettable picture entitled The Romance of the Flowers. The 
cunning and forethought expended by the flowers over the 
Protection of their pollen, for the insects which fertilize them, 
8s shown in intricate detail. The various flower devices, such 
a the snowdrop’s habit of hanging its head for fear of storms, 


he Poor Man's Orc.iid shooting its pollen on to the bee's back 

by means of a catapult worked by the insect’s weight, and the 
snapdragon’s trap-door opening to its treasure store, are 
so that we can perceive them. Surely 
these secrets of nature are more interesting and fascinating 
than the flirtations of a flapper ? C. S. 


quickened for us, 


. es 
MOVIETONE. 


No the marvellous ‘* Movietone” pictures 
now showing at the New Gallery. I was utterly amazed at 
the advances that have been made since I last heard a talking 
film, and I believe the general public will insist on seeing 
more of these beautiful and striking reproductions of 
“actuality.” We see the American Ambassador in Rome 
explaining that diplomacy nowadays seeks to bring the peoples 
of the world in closer touch with one another and hear the words 
as they come from his lips. Then Signor Mussolini walks up in 
his riding clothes and staads close to the camera, a stern, sombre 
face with immense jaw. For moments the 
at last, unfolding a paper, he reads a 
declaration of amity between the American and Italian people 
in his vibrant, emphatic tongue. Here are his very words, 
spoken to us in London, in New York, all over the carth. The 
* Movietone ”’ will make history. 
A memorable and instructive 
Miss Dolores del Rio's new film, The Loves of The 
but its heroine certain! not, 
She is singularly beautiful on the screen, which in itself is 


{Fox * At New Gatiery Cinema.] 


one should miss 


some man of 


destiny docs not speak : 


-yvening was rounded off by 


Carmen, 


plot may be conventional, y is 


something to attract the attention, for most * movie-queens ’ 
are too smothered in make-up to look attractive (in my eyes 
Also she is a gocd actress, young and graceful. 


F. Y-B. 


at any rate 


Gramophone Notes 


His Masvier’s Voice. 

The colloquial French Course which this Company recently 
issued upon fifteen double-sided records, has proved to be not 
so much a speculation as an answer to a definite demand. 
The Education Officers of the R.A.F. stations, for example, 
have been supplied with special gramophone courses in French, 
German, Italian and Spanish (recorded by the Linguaphone 
Institute). Twelve stations offer this instruction as part of 
the free course of study open to any member of the Air Force. 
This, I consider, is amuch more profitable application of gramo- 
phone education than the series of records of ** Declamatory 
Art Demonstrating the Logical Rhetorical Dissection of 
Speech,” which were issued by another few 


months ago. 


company a 


* * * - 

Among the recent vocal records issued by His Master’s 
Voice, one has impressed me more than all the others. This 
record is of Beniamino Gigli singing Recondita armonia 
(** Tosca“) and, on the other side, Donna non vidi mai (Puc- 
cini's ‘* Manon’). The opulence of Gigli’s tone is freely 
bestowed upon both these excerpts ; and, thanks to the new 
recording. it is possible to stay the course with this ringing 
voice without taking the precaution of half-closing the gramo- 
phone doors. The smoothness and resonance of his tone are 
so successfully combined that Gigli’s achievement must now 
be ranked as one of the highest among living opera tenors. 

* * * * 

The New College Oxford Choir has recorded Byrd’s ** Jus- 
torum Animae” and Stanford’s ‘* Beati quorum via integra 
est * (Stanford in an austere mood). Those who favour that 
kind of sport can compare these gramophone performances 
with those of the choirs of Temple Church, St. John’s, Cam- 
bridge, and St. George’s, Windsor. I shall indulge in no such 
comparison, for I hold that people who sing in stained glass- 
houses should not be provoked to throw stones. The singing 
of the New College Choir is straightforward and sound, and 
attracts chiefly because it does not seek to be impressive. 
Apart from the shaky beginning of the trebles in “ Justorum 
Animae,” and the foggy tone of the basses as they are ap- 
proaching a low A flat in the “ Beati,” the records fairly 
represent the standard of performance in choirs and places 
where they sing regularly. 
Basiz MAINE, 
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The League of Nations 


Next Week’s Disarmament Discussions 


Next Wednesday what looks like the most representative 
Disarmament Conference that has ever met will assemble 
at Geneva. But appearances are deceptive. This is not 
a Disarmament Conference, and it would be a profound 
mistake to discuss it as if it were. It is a meeting of the 
League of Nations Preparatory Commission for the Dis- 
armament Conference—a very different matter. The Com- 
mission has already met three times, and will certainly have 
to meet again before the ground is fully cleared for the 
Conference itself. For the worst mistake of all would be 
to summon a Conference without adequate preparation. 
The Three Power meeting which led to Lord Cecil's resignation 
is warning enough of that. 


Tur SEVEN Great Powers. 

But when once the limitations of next week’s session 
are made clear, its importance can be properly appreciated. 
For the first time all the Great Powers will be meeting round 
a table to discuss the possibility of reducing armaments. 
That, in itself, marks notable progress in the League's 
endeavours. In the early days all such discussions had to 
be carried on in the absence of the United States, of Germany, 
and of Soviet Russia. That meant that while useful decisions 
could be taken on technical matters, the whole atmosphere 
was unreal when it was a question of practical limitation 
of existing armies and navies. Then in 1925 the Preparatory 
Commission was set up, and the United States agreed to 
take part in its deliberations. The following year Germany 
joined the League and sat at the Disarmament table with 
all the rights of full membership. Now Soviet Russia, which 
had accepted the invitation to the Disarmament discussions 
in principle, but would not carry principle into practice on 
account of its diplomatic quarrel with Switzerland, has 
composed that particular difference and will duly appear 
at Geneva in the next few days. 


Lorp CusnENDUN’sS DEBuT. 

The delegates personally will be an interesting collection. 
Lord Cushendun, standing in Lord Cecil's shoes, will find 
himself necessarily a little handicapped by unfamiliarity 
with what the Disarmament Commission has been doing 
in the past. On the other hand, M. Paul Boncour, who 
represents France, has got the whole thing at his fingers’ 
ends, and so have men like Dr. Benes of Czechoslovakia and 
Count Bernstorff, who sits for Germany and devotes his 
attention to extracting from his British and French and 
Italian colleagues an undertaking to honour the pledge their 
countries gave when Germany was disarmed, specifically 
in order to make it possible for other countries to do the same. 

The United States will be represented by Mr. Hugh Wilson, 
its Minister at Berne, who has been at Geneva before and 
was, moreover, Secretary-General of the abortive Naval 
Conference. Finally, there are the Russians. What Mr. 
Lunacharsky, who is Commissar of Education, is doing in 
this galley is not quite clear, but on intellectual grounds 
it may be to his advantage to acquaint himself with Geneva 
generally. The chief delegate, M. Litvinoff, will be picking 
up the threads of international association that were snapped 
rather sharply after the Genoa Conference in 1922. Mr. 
Litvinofif was present at that strange and confused and 
unsatisfactory conclave as second in command to Mr. 
Chicherin, and, as such, bore some of the odium poured out 
unstintingly in British circles on all the negotiators of the 
Treaty of Rapallo between Germany and Russia, which 
constitutes actually the only concrete outcome of the 
Conference. 


GENOA AND GENEVA. 

But there is a certain historic continuity between Genoa 
in 1922 and Geneva in 1927, for there was taken in the Italian 
town, by what in some circles is called “an upstanding 
vote,” without signature of any written document, a general 
pledge of non-aggression for a period of vears. Russia pledged 
herself enthusiastically with the rest; and it is historically 
a fact that since that date she has not aggressed. As for 


Mr. Litvinoff personally, he is married to a sister of Sir Sidney 


’ 


Low, and led with her a peaceful domestic life at Golder 
Green till he was ultimately requested to leave this country 
for this country’s good. In spite of being married to a 
British wife, his sentiments are rather violently anti-Britis), 
If anyone chooses to declare post hoc ergo propter hoc, why 
is there to say him nay ? 

Next WEEK'S PROSPECTS. 

But after all, the important question is, what is likely t 
come out of next week’s meeting? That is particularly 
hard to say, for the original prospects may be considerably 
changed by the advent of the Russians. It was intended 
that this should be little more than a formal meeting, the 
chief business before the Commission being the creation, jy 
accordance with the decision of the last Assembly, of a new 
committee to sit concurrently with it and work out plan; 
regarding security and arbitration, thus carrying forward 
discussions on the political side of Disarmament coincidently 
with discussions on the technical side. But the Soviet 
Government has clearly not sent its rather formidable dele. 
gation all the way from Moscow for no more than that, 
How far that Government has kept itself informed of past 
discussions at Geneva is not known, but probably it will be 
found that, so far as the study of the written documents can 
brief them, the Soviet delegates will not have much to learn, 


STANDARDS OF MEASUREMENT. 

They will know, for example, just where the Commission 
left its work at the end of its last meeting in April. It had 
by that time prepared a draft Convention laying down the 
methods by which armies and navies and air forces can be 
measured. That may not sound like getting very far. As 
a matter of fact, it is an absolutely vital preliminary. When 
we speak of reducing armies, for example, do we mean 
reducing the number of men, or the period of service (ina 
conscript country), or the number of guns and the quantity 
of equipment, or the money allocated to military purposes 
in the Budget, or all four? When we want to limit navies, 
are we to limit the total tonnage of a fleet or total tonnage 
by classes, or the size of individual ships, or the number of 
different types of ships, or of all that ? Until agreement 
is reached on points like these, a Disarmament Conference 
will be summoned in vain. 


Tur CONVENTION’sS First READING. 

The Commission in March and April, therefore, did its best 
to agree on these standards of measurement, and it did in 
fact make not inconsiderable progress. The Convention 
was only approved on a first reading on the understanding 
that a second reading would follow in which further modi- 
fications might be made. In regard to several material 
points, moreover, unanimity could not be achieved, and two 
or three alternative drafts appear in the final version. It 
is easier, however, to exaggerate these difficulties than to 
under-estimate them. 

Russ1A’s INTENTIONS. 

It was intended to hold a further meeting of the 
mission for this second reading early in the coming 
and that intention, no doubt, still stands, though precipitate 
action by the Russian delegates might seriously affect it. 
Messages from Moscow seem to indicate that the Russians 
intend to table a drastic plan of their own. If they do the 
Commission could clearly not decline to consider it. ‘There 
is, therefore, at this moment an interesting air of uncertainty 
and expectancy over the whole proceedings. Probably 
the best thing that could happen would be for the Com- 
mission to spend a week or so in a general discussion, whiethet 
on the basis of a Russian plan or not, and establish reasonably 
amicable relations with the Russian delegates with a vieW 
to a more prolonged and serious meeting early next year, 
at which the preparation of a Disarmament Convention to 
lay before an International Conference could be carried t 
its final stage. For, as was pointed out by another writet 
in last week’s Spectator, difficult though the Russians may 
be, the prospects are far more hopeful if they are present 
than if they are absent, 
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Country Life 


Tur work of advancing village industries in Britain is pro- 
ceeding with a scientific thoroughness of which all countrymen 
pught to be aware; and some very interesting things are 
being done at the moment. A special commissioner is now at 
work “* getting together,” as the Americans say, the very large 
aumber of little local textile factories, if the word may be 
used, in Wales. It is proved that these few country workers 


cannot compete with the great factories, which turn out 
immense rolls of cloth, bought for wholesale shops. On the 


other hand, both shops, even the biggest, and private customers 
are very glad to buy small rolls of cloth that have any special 
character or individual distinction. The idea that the big 
must kill the little—a prevalent fallacy— is only true if the 
little tries to imitate the big. There is room for both, in 
different spheres of work. 


* 


This truth was triumphantly proved in the sphere of weaving 
ina charming Wiltshire village near Salisbury, largely through 
the talent of Miss Lovibond (Mrs. 
ought to be known to the members of the Rural Industries 
Bureau, now engaged in organizing the Welsh industries in 
co-operation with the University at Aberystwith. The Wilt- 
shire hand-looms kept a number of people in well-paid work 
all the year round without so feeling the 
of competition from bigger and more mechanical factories. 
Their stuffs—a real joy to see and touch 
bought by the more artistic shops in and about Regent 
Street, because they were individual in design as well as 


Sushford) whose methods 


much as force 


were eagerly 


beautifully woven out of good material. This success was 
largely due to a single person's skill in design: but the prin- 
If a village carpenter, black- 
basket-, or tray-maker, 
article stamped with 


ciple is capable of imitation. 
smith, saddler, glove-maker, jug-, 
weaver or who not turn out an 
individuality and charm of form associated with utility of 
pattern, for him or her a good market can be found when 
the right publicity is given. Design matters supremely in 
weaving as in other industries. The Rural Industries Bureau 
(whose address is 27 Eccleston Street, S.W.) now wisely 
employs a central designer, as he may be called, for 
certain crafts, though not, I think, for stuffs: and it would 
be worth the while of many village blacksmiths to call in his 
aid. I saw this week an instrument that anyone might 
desire to purchase and would certainly be quite unprocurable 
in any shop. The central designer and village blacksmith 
co-operated. It was called a chestnut-roaster, a large iron 
spoon with a lid, excellently contrived for its most seasonable 
purpose, but tempting by the seduction of its design 
and the artistic ski of the handiwork. It is the only one in 
existence, I believe ; but it is quite certain that purchasers 
could be found for hundreds such. 


ean 


ae +4 Pr * 


How many and various and how highly skilled village 
arts and crafts exist, and even in a small way flourish, the 
most thoroughgoing countryman is hardly aware. But it is all 
down in black and white in four volumes published at intervals 
in the last year or two by the Oxford University Press, under 
the title of The Rural Industries of England and Wales. The 
survey, directed by Mr. C. S. Orwin, the thoughtful Director 
of Agricultural Economics at Oxford, was mostly carried out 
by women, who did the work with aifectionate thoroughness. 
My own feeling is that even those who directed this survey, even 
those who are busy with the organization, are not themselves 
quite hopeful enough about the future of the village industry. 
The number of people is steadily increasing who search for an 
individuality of work not to be found in the wholesale product. 
Iknow humble village blacksmiths who have admiring clients 
aS many as 200 miles away ; and this desire for real handi- 
work is being greatly assisted, and will be yet more thoroughly 
assisted, by the motor car. Village shops equipped, not 
with antiquities, but with the best modern local work, are 
going to be very popular with the immense army of motor 
travellers, who already buy much of their fruit and flowers 
by the roadside ; and are’thus restoring the days of the local 
market, 


Remiirep Tirue. 

Correspondents who inquire about the paying, or rather, 
the evasion of tithe, discussed in this place last week, will 
find full information in a pamphlet (No. 27) issued by the 
Ministry of Agriculture. Though this little-known concession 
to tithe-payers was made as long ago as 1891, very little atten- 
tion has ever been paid to it. A sudden change has been 
noticed this autumn; and the reason lies, not only in the 
publicity given to a particular cease, but because of the very 
abrupt fall in the value of land. I am afraid to quote an 
estimate given to me of the extent of land in England that has 
fallen to an annual value little exceeding the amount oi the 


tithe. If it is anything like accurate, the amount of tithes 
liable to remission is a sum of serious proportions. Such 


reduction or remission can be claimed only where the land is of 
an annual value not greater than two-thirds of the tithe rent 
charge. 

* * * ¥ 
A Doc’s VocanuLary. 

Most of us who own dogs make some attempt to discover 
how many words, if any, our favourites understand. An 
American spaniel-lover, with whom I have enjoyed some 
correspondence, gives me a quaint and humorous example 
of the linguistic powers of his Cocker spaniel. One of the words 
that he knows and, it seems, listens for is ** walk,” for a walk 
is the dog’s passion ; and the genus certainly learn rather by 
the route of their emotions than their rea Now the name 
of a neighbour and friend of correspondent is Walker ; 
and whenever the name is mentioned, though casually and 
without emphasis, the spaniel leaps into a state of disturbing 
excitement. This result that the name 
* Walker” has become taboo at meal time, lest the peace 
should be disturbed by the untimely clamouring of the dog! 


son. 


ny 


was so certain a 


* s * x 


Doubtless dogs are much readier to respond to tone and 
gesture than to vocables. Possibly the Chows understand 
Chinese better than spaniels English, for Chinese is a tonic 
language! The most obedient of our dogs to sound are the 
sheep dogs; and their almost 
entirely by a form of whistling that very closely resembles 
a bird’s song. This is true; but and notwith- 
standing it can scarcely be denied that dogs achieve the 
mastery of some few words, whatever the tone in which they 
arespoken. They certainly, I should say, distinguish sibilants 5 
and for this reason, as because the subject stirs their feelings, 
a great many dogs understand the word * puss.” A sportsman 
will hardly be found who will deny that his dog knows the 
meaning of “heel,” or ** down,” or ‘** dead.” 
But control experiments are needed. If the conditions at 
all suggest the order, ** Toe!” will bring a dog to heel as 


trainers issue commands 


nevertheless 


* seek,” or 


readily as any more appropriate monosyllable. Does any 
dog understand as many as 2 dozen—as half-a-dozen—words, 


if isolated from a particular inflection of voice ? 


Tur CorNcRAKE’S Fuicur. 

An interesting reply to a query about the migration and 
flight of the corncrake comes from an Ivish correspondent, 
General Higginson. He writes: ‘* Many years ago I was 
partridge shooting in Co. Kildare, on one of the foothills up 
the Wicklow mountains. In those days partridge shooting 
did not begin till September 20th. From where we were 
shooting we could see right across Co. Ixildare to Edenderry 
Castle in King’s County. We put up a corncrake which, instead 
of ‘flopping’ off in the usual flew round and round 
in circles, rising all the time; when it had risen to a great 
height, it started off in the direction of Edenderry, and was 
still flying strong when it left our sight. I think corncrakes 
are more numerous in Ireland than in England, they arrive 
almost every year on April 23rd or 24th, and if they are 
flushed soon after they arrive, they are quite as strong on 
the wing as a cock. The ‘ floppy’ business begins, I think, 
when they have paired,” 


way, 


W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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Letters to 
FOX-HUNTING 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 


Srr,—I have not seen all the letters written on this subject, 
but I note little is said on the economic aspect of the subject 
in this week’s issue. 

For many years I farmed extensively and also somewhat 
intensively ; in my young days I was well saturated with 
the usual dicta on “ sport.” I shot a little and had much 
sympathy with fox-hunting, especially as I was extremely 
fond of horses, and spent much of my time in the saddle, 
which I could do, and also attend ta my various businesses. 
I did not hunt ; I could not afford the time. 

My experiences of farming and especially as a large poultry 
farmer, which I still am, cured me of all sympathy with fox- 
hunting. I found it intolerable to submit to the 
involved by hounds continually passing over my land, both 
to the crops, to my breeding fleck of ewes, and, above all, 
to the repression of my poultry undertaking by both the 
destruction of the stock and the labour involved in protecting 
them from the ravages of foxes. Ultimately I destroyed all 
the foxes I could, and they were many, and I also warned both 
local packs of hounds off my land. I had to enforce this 
warning legally before it was effective. Rather to my 
surprise I found I had the secret sympathy of my farmer 
neighbours. 

Agriculture is now suffering from much adversity ; for 
physical, economic, and psychological reasons we must all 


I ysses 


hope it will survive, but nothing is surer than the fact that if 


agriculture in this country ever emulates the intensive forms 
of agriculture practised in Franee, Belgium, or Denmark, 
fox-hunting must go. Notwithstanding the general gloom 
in which arable land farming is encireled, certain branches 
have brighter prospects, and this is particularly the case 
with poultry culture. This braneh is quite profitable as I 
can prove and testify, but I would not farm poultry on large 
lines in a fox-ridden country. It is not a case of compensa- 
tion—-foxes and fox-hunting spell repression. 

Your other correspondents have written on the ethical side ; 
they have my sympathy. I can look back now on an ill-spent 
youth when I sympathized with the killers. Killing has no 
attractions for me now, whether it is done in the name of 
sport or otherwise. There may come a time when mankind 
will evolve to a plane when it will look back with disgust 
to the blood-sports of its forefathers, Jet us hope._-I am, 
Sir, &c., T. W. Toovey, 

King’s Langley, Herts. 


[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir,—-Surely the way to look at hunting, if any defence be 
needed, is to make out a balance-sheet of the debits and 
credits! Let us take the credits first, in which I will give a 
few facts not generally known or thought of :— 


{1) That from 1870 to 1914—44 years—the vast number of 
horses employed during this period were available as Army Re- 
mounts at a moment's notice, and when the requirement did arise 
in 1914, 70,000 horses were selected from hunting stables within 
fourteen days of the outbreak of war. 

(2) That the whole of the cost of this important reserve, amount - 
ing to many millions, did not cost the tax-payer one penny, but was 
borne by private individuals. 

(3) That the War Office recognize there is no sport which gives 
a man such an eye for country so much as hunting—a quality of 
inestimable importance to officers and men. 

(4) That when officers find themselves in unknown country at 
the end of a run, they are expected to find their way home by the 
use of maps--a lesson not easily set in any other way. 

(5) That few if any other sports are so calculated to encourage 
quick decision, dash, and courage. ‘ 

(6) That this sport, of all others, develops friendship, forbearance, 
and willingness to help in time of trouble, unselfishness and considera- 
tion for others—and a complete levelling of class distinction. 

(7) That the countryside, far and wide, loves to see hounds is a 
truism, and all frankly recognize that the farmer contributes his 
quota to the sport, and for the most part he does so willingly as his 
contribution to the common good. 

(8) That to those unwilling or incapable of bearing any loss 
hunts invariably pay for damage done, for poultry in particular. 
They frequently pay for losses put down to foxes when often other 
causes are responsible. 

(9) That fox-hunting is, without exception, a most exhilarating 
and health-giving sport few will deny, and in these days of con- 








~ 


ay 


the Editor 


tinuous strain such a relaxation is almost essential, and t] 
numbers partaking in it are many, and may consist of " 
town,"’ may it not be that this is their only form of relaxation from, 
a very strenuous life ? r 








Anticipating criticism :— Mechanical transport and th. cutting 
out of cavalry make horses much less needed. True, but js jt 
appreciated that in the past, far more horses in the Army 
have been used in infantry and artillery brigades than jy 
avalry ? Although less would be wanted in the event of 
war, this will only mean less will have to be imported ; we 
still shall not have sufficient at home. 

Now for the debits :— I only know of one: 7.¢., Cruelty ty 
the fox. That the element of cruelty does exist, I cann it 
deny. True, one hears sometimes that the fear of losses of 
poultry discourages development in poultry-farming, but tg 
be successful is it not a fact that a poultry and egg farm must 
be run on scientific lines, where the stock is completely unde 
control, so that there is no mixing of breeds ? 

That some things occur in the hunting-field that are vexatious 
to farmers must be admitted, such as the breaking of vates. 
or cutting of wire, but no properly controlled hunt ever 
allows such obvious damages not to be put right immediately, 
For the most part followers to hounds are very conscious and 
appreciative of the fact that it is only by courtesy that they 
are allowed the privileges they enjoy, and only the most 
ignorant would dream of abusing them. 

My balance-sheet is drawn, and apparent!y there is a yood 
margin on the credit side, and I leave it to the impartial 
reader to say if the end justifies the means. It will be a sorry 
day if hunting is ever abolished, and the countryside wil! be 
much the poorer, and the farmers will at least los 
customers for their hay, straw, and oats. 


good 
[ am, Sir, &e., 

War. Burvoy, 

The Cottage, Burstall, Ipswich. 

[Sir William Burton was Master of the Essex and Suffolk 
Foxhounds for seventeen years. 
important arm of defence we agree with the arguments used 
by our correspondent as to the value of hunting. But do 
not most of his arguments equally apply to drag-hunting ? 
We know that in drag-hunting there is not the clement of 
uncertainty that there is in fox-hunting ; also that the drag 
is soon over. Nevertheless we wish that drag-huntine were 
more general. For those who want a health-giving although 
dangerous sport it can he recommended. Ep. Spectutor.| 


As long as cavalry is an 


[To the Editor of the Specrarvor.] 

Sir, The suggestion that the drag could take the place 
of the fox-hunt is no doubt partly true, but in these days of 
constant change and artificial substitutes of every description, 
one may perhaps be forgiven for sharing the preference of our 
horses and hounds for the real thing in the most Envlish of 
all sports. The advance of civilization tends to make us not 
only gentler but softer and too soft, and it is surely werth 
while to keep alive so vigorous a school of and 
strenuous endeavour. 

Dare I conclude by deprecating the strangely confident 
rectitude of these humanitarian reformers? Fox-hunters 
are quite prepared to recognize that one man’s meat may be 
another man’s polson, and would force no one to hunt against 
his will, even to the great advantage of his body and soul. 
Is it too much to expect that our kind-hearted zealots should 
exercise the same tolerance, and enhance the sanctity of their 
jehad by a little forbearance towards the failings of their 
less enlightened fellow men ?— I am, Sir, &c.., 

ONE oF TIE YouNG [bons 


manly 


[To the Editor of the Seecrator. 
Sir,- Every humane person must welcome 
against the * digging out ” of hunted foxes. 

In my youth I hunted a good deal, but until I was out with 
hounds in the New Forest, not long ago, I had never seen a 
fox * dug out.” A more cruel, degrading, and unsportsman|like 
spectacle I never witnessed. 

The poor wretch was dragged out of a drain half alive, 
after being worried by spades and a terrier, and thrown to the 
hounds, There is much specious argument about the need 


the campaign 
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for * blooding ** the hounds, and for killing foxes, but hounds 
can always be taken off to find another fox, and the number of 
foxes can always be kept down if required. 

Surely a hunted animal should not be deprived of the means 
of escape ? To do so seems to be not “ playing the game” 
fairly. Where a fox goes to ground should be regarded as 
pis sanctuary.—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. A. Hexps. 

10 Harcourt Terrace, London, S.W.1. 


WILLIAM JOYNSON-HICKS’S MEMOR- 
ANDUM ON THE PRAYER BOOK 


[To the Editor of the Srrcrator.] 
Sir, The Memorandum of Sir William Joynson-Hicks 
showing reasons why the Deposited Prayer Book should not 
receive the authority of Parliament calls for some comment. 

(1.) As was to be expected, Sir William has not overlooked 
any important point, and his Memorandum does cover the 
ground thoroughly and presents us in an admirable summary 
frm with a catalogue of the outstanding objections to the 
New Prayer Book. We must admit (a) that such objections 
do exist ; (%) that they are, in the opinion of many, weighty 
objections ; and (c) that they deserve the most careful and 
sympathetic consideration. 

(2.) Do they justify so drastic a step as the rejection of the 
Prayer Bock Measure ? The answer to this question must be 
sught. not so much in a minute investigation of these 
objections, one by one, as in an examination of them in a 
larger context and relative to larger considerations of principle 
and policy at the present stage of our history. We must 
rmember that Anglicanism is going through a period of 
transition—the old order is changing, yielding place to new. 
The modern religious situation is the result of many factors 
to which the attention of thoughtful people has been directed 
for many years past. The Church of England, in common 
with every other institution, has been and still is being 
influenced by its environment. We cannot hope to preserve 
a static Church and a static creed in a world of advancing 
knowledge and discovery in every department of life and 
thought. Still less can we claim to apply standards of 
orthodoxy and religious tests of a bygone age to the thought 
and practice of the modern Church in the modern world. 

(3.) The New Prayer Book represents the product of the 
labours of many minds in the effort to furnish the Church 
to-day with an instrument better fitted for its immediate 
tasks than that afforded by the old Book. The revision, in 
the opinion of not a few, is so ** conservative ~ that to apply 
the term ** New” to the Deposited Book is an anachronism. 

To read the list of objections given by Sir William makes 
some of us wonder whether his duties as a responsible Minister 
of the Crown have occupied seven, indeed six, of his days in 
the week, and left him hopelessly out of date in his know- 
ledge of our Church of England services as these are held 
from end to end of the country. The “ New” Prayer Book 
in this respect, far from creating anything fresh in the services 
of the Church, simply regularizes forms of prayer to which 
many of us have grown accustomed since our childhood. It is 
unthinkable that any State action or religious agitation could 
possibly in this respect put back the clock of progress. The 
Home Secretary will pardon me if I venture to say to one for 
whom I personally have a great regard. that the reading of his 
Memorandum left me with the picture of himself as very much 
in the state of Canute, vainly gesticulating to the advancing 
tide. in the hope that it might recede. 

(4.) Sir William, in his objections to what he assumes to be 
achange of dectrine in the New Book, argues from a position 
Which is quite untenable. lis arguments rest upon the 
conviction that in Eucharistic doctrine the belief in a real 
Objective Presence of Christ in the Sacrament is an illegitimate 
belicf within the borders of the English Church. We can only 
answer that whilst such a belief is no doubt objectional in 
tircles outside the Chureh and unpalatable to certain circles 
inside the Church, it is none the less part and parcel of the 
Church’s belief and teaching. Mere Receptionism is a belief 
Within the Church which, because it has never been definitely 
tuled out, is compatible with membership of the Anglican 
Communion and undoubtedly enables some who lean heavily 
in the direction of Geneva to continue to remain within the 


SIR 


generous comprehensiveness of the Anglican communion, 
It needs, however, to be quite clearly stated, in view of the 
character of the opposition to the New Prayer Book which 
has manifested itself in Protestant circles, that the Receptionist 
view, or, if you will, the thinly disguised Zwinglian view, of 
the Lord's Supper, is not the maximum but the minimum 
belief of the members of the Church of England. It is a 
minimum belief held by some, and tolerated by others in the 
hope that advance from it to a fuller and deeper appreciation 
of the Church's Eucharistic Worship may lead to a richer 
experience of all that is implied in the maximum belief of the 
Church. 

(5.) Let there be no mistake about this point. Were the 
New Prayer Book to legalize any extra-liturgical cultus of the 
Blessed Sacrament, this would involve a change of doctrine. 
Why ? Because it would imply quite definitely the exclusion, 
once and for all, of the minimum of belief at present allowed 
in the English Church. It would compel all to accept the 
maximum. The fact that the Church in this New Book 
excludes neither Receptionism nor the doctrine of the Real 
Presence, any more than the old Book at present in use does, 
is no reason whatever for an attempt, on the part of those who 
do not rise beyond the minimum of belief permissible, to 
force the rest to accept that as the norm of belief for all. We 
in the Church of England rule out both Rome and Geneva. 

In our own day we have witnessed and are now enjoying in 
church after church throughout the whole Anglican com- 
munion, a great revival of sacramental worship and a corre- 
sponding deepening of the spiritual life. It is inconceivable 
that outworn shibboleths and battle-cries borrowed from the 
controversies of the sixteenth century can in the least degree 
quench the new spirit of life and hope which animates the 
younger generation of clergy and laity in their work. 

(6.) Space forbids any attempt, in answer to Sir William, 
to distinguish between what he calls ‘* Remanizing practices ” 
in matters of ceremonial and our claim that in matters of this 
kind the English Church is free and can and does distinguish 
between rites and ceremonies which are ‘ Catholic’ and 
legitimate and others which are ** Roman” and unhealthy. 

(7.) The most plausible point in the whole Memorandum 
Sir William borrows from the Bishop of Norwich. If the 
Measure is rejected, so we are told, the Church Assembly 
might embody in a separate Measure those parts of the new 
Book about which there is almost general agreement. 

I am not a member of the Assembly and have no official 
standing. I will, however, venture upon a prophecy. If 
the present Measure 7s rejected, the Church Assembly will 
never for a moment tolerate the suggestion of sending any 
other Measure of Prayer Book Revision up to the Houses of 
Parliament. It will do something quite different, not to 
say startling. ‘* Meanwhile,” as Mr. H. G. Wells would 
say, I am, Sir, &c., If. Macricr 

King’s College, W.C. 2. 


RELTON. 


ON THE REVISED PRAYER 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


VOTING BOOK 


Sir, That statistics may be made to support both sides 
of a disputed question may be illustrated by your correspon- 
dent’s letter of this week on the above subject, where figures 
are given to show that the large majority voting at the various 
Diocesan Conferences were in favour of the New Prayer Book. 
But could the following two considerations be incorporated 
in making a correct estimate a very different census might 
be the result. 

(1) How many of the clergy ially among the younger 
representatives—could bring themselves to vote against the express 
wishes of their Bishop, with whom their future chances of advance- 
ment depend? And, further, how the clergy, however 
much their own opinions might difier from those of their superior, 
would dare to their parishioners to do than 
support their Bishop ? 

(2) The Church of England is a Nationa 
tion of the people-- not members of the 
in favour of the New Prayer Book ? 
reports emanating from the various 
Churches. 


espe 


many of 


advise otherwise 


1 Church. What propor- 
Established Church—are 

Very few, judging by tho 
representatives of the Free 


Careful consideration of these two facts, as above stated, 
is needed if a correct estimate is to be taken of the value to 
be attached to the figures given by your correspondent. 

Your recognized impartiality in the discussion of all disputed 
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questions, although in some cases in opposition to your own 
views, will, perhaps, admit of your giving publicity to this 
letter.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. Ernest May arp. 
Kingsmuir, Peebles, Scotland, 


OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—The correspondence in your paper on the subject of 
“ Open-Air Schools ’’ has made my already uneasy conscience 
thoroughly restive. 

For some years past I have been on the staff of a High 
School, built just before the War on quite generous lines to 
accommodate 200 pupils. By various deplorable makeshifts 
it has been made possible to cram into the building 260 
pupils, without enlarging it by one brick. Imagine, if you 
can, in a modern high school, a class-room partitioned off 
one end of a top corridor which has no windows at all, the 
only glass being in the roof where an immovable frosted sky- 
light brightens the centre of the corridor. Save for this, 
there is no direct lighting, and there is absolutely no direct 
ventilation. On one side of this class-room a door opens into 
the head’s private room, at the back a door with glass panels 
opens into the kitchen where classes are held all day long, 
and whence proceed the strong smells of school dinners, 
on the third side a door gives access to a music-room where 
piano lessons are given throughout the day with no attempt 
at deadening sound. The fourth door opens on to the noisy 
stone stairs, to the rest of the corridor (in constant use as 
a library) and so to the laboratory at the further end. 

The class-room in question, therefore, gets all its light 
indirectly, from the glass doors of the kitchen and the 
laboratory, and from the frosted light of the roof; its ven- 
tilation from nowhere. Into this airless, sunless, noisy 
hole, twenty-four young children are packed five days a week, 
school hours being 9-12.30, and 2-3.30. Meantime their 
misguided parents congratulate themselves because their 
children are having the benefits of a high school education, 
and its attendant free medical inspection. 

One of His Majesty’s inspectors visits the school regularly 
and, of course, passes through this very room to the head’s 
sanctum, but makes no adverse comment. A year or so 
ago we had a full inspection lasting a week and carried out 
by three of His Majesty's inspectors, one of whom was a 
woman. Apparently the class-room seemed to them adequate. 

I am left wondering whether my resignation, as a protest, 
would alter things.—I am, Sir, &c., 

UNEasy. 

[We are drawing the attention of the Board of Education 
to this Ietter.—Epb. Spectator.] 


IMPATIENCE OF A PARSON” 
[To the Editor of the Srucraror.] 
Sin,-—I see that Mr. Adderley is dissatisfied with my notice 
of Mr. Sheppard’s book. May I write a few words in reply ? 
In the first place, the * twenty lines ”’ I gave to it were due to 
exigencies of space. No one admires Mr. Sheppard’s work 
more than myself. But that had nothing to do with his book. 
Mr. Adderley writes as though I had treated that book * with 
a passing smile,” and accounted for * its exaggerations by re- 
ferring to his sad illness.’ There is no hint of a “smile” and 
no reference to “ illness ”’ or ** exaggerations ” in my notice. 

Mr. Adderley says that we ought “to listen very attentively 
to his prophecy, for it is nothing less.” The point is that Mr. 
Sheppard is not prophesying, but laying down concrete and 
tabulated proposals for the next Lambeth Conference. Mr, 
Adderley agrees with me that these “ proposals are revolu- 
tionary rather than reforming.” ‘The remarkable thing about 
his letter is that he does not note, as I do, how Mr. Sheppard 
leaves intellectual difliculties on one side, and that I actually 
wrote that “for his ideals he could have appealed to the 
original Anglicanism of Hooker and Cosin, of Overton and 
Hal!, of Bacon and Clarendon.’ That the period of Angli- 
canism referred to may be out of favour with many modern 
Anglicans does not dispose of the fact that my notice of Mr. 
Sheppard’s * ideas’ was largely sympathetic. 

The proposals themselves were on so large and revolutionary 
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a scale that to deal with them adequately would have neces, 
sitated a review and revision of the entire polity of the Chure) 
of England, and involved a wide controversy. I said that \; 
Sheppard “ makes a real appeal.” Is it not best to let tha, 
appeal work its own way ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your REviewen, 


THE AVIATION BOOM 

[To the Editor of the SpectTator.] 
Sir,—Animated by the same sentiments as those expressed 
by Admiral W. H. Henderson in your issue of November 12th, 
and realizing that, in the Admiral’s phrase, “ it is essential 





in the public interest that the truth about aviation should be 
known,” I send herewith extract from a speech made in New 
York on the occasion of a banquet given in honour of Sir 
Philip Sassoon, Under-Secretary of State for Air, by the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of America, on Novem. 
ber 3rd. 

The Chairman, Mr. Grover Loening, stated in the course 
of his remarks :— 

“Many Americans believed that the real importance of 1927 
from the aviation standpoint was that it was the first year in 
which American civil aviation has made a profit in its various 
phases. There were no Government subsidies in America. The 
biggest thing in American commercial aviation was the vast 
growth of private ownership and the tremendous number of 
fixed-base air service operators who were making real money, 
The Air Mail contract routes were making a real profit on their own 
resources.” 

Norman Tuwaltes, 
Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Assistant Secretary General, Air League, 
Astor House, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sin,— With regard to the letters you have been publishing 
under the heading, * The Aviation Boom,’ may I be per: 
mitted to record a profound personal conviction ? It is this: 
that we are steadily heading for a new general war around 
1933, if not sooner, and that the shortest and most effective 
cut towards peace, and towards the avoidance of that conflict, 
would be the abolition of the aeroplane, lock, stock and the 
rest ? 

I have just returned from Northern Italy. All round Milan 
intensive building is going on so that a veritable twin camou- 
flage city will eventually emerge to hinder French bombers 
picking out their targets. This is Signor Mussolini's sound 
and latest contribution to the subject. The aeroplane has 
transformed war. Men desire to indulge the transformation, 
And they will. 

May I place on record the opinion—and I trust people will 
not write stupid letters asking whether I have ever been up 
in an aeroplane, as they did in the case of Sir Leo Chiozza 
Money —that the aeroplane might be banished from the world 
to-morrow, for all the peace, pleasure, or use it serves, and very 
few indeed be the losers ; that the aeroplane is cighty or ninety 
per cent. a weapon for destroying mankind ?—I am, Sir, &e, 

FERDINAND TUOIY. 

Pau, France. 


BYRON’S BORROWINGS 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,-Referring to the article under the heading, “ Second 
Storey Work or Inspiration?” I venture to send you the 
enclosed extracts from an article in The United Service Journ 
al, 1829, on the * borrowings *” of Lord Byron.—I am, Sir, &c, 

Geo. T. HAamMonD. 
3, Cardigan Place, Headingley. 
* ORIGINAL OF THE SHIPWRECK IN ‘Don JuANJ 
In indicating the sources which have furnished Lord Byron not 
only with the ideas, but with the very words in which he has told 
his tale of the shipwreck in the wonderful poem of * Don Juan,’ 


we think we shall both interest our readers, and contribute a few 
facts to the history of contemporary literature. In doing so, we 
disclaim the slightest design to depreciate the poet’s splendid genius: 
it is easy to justify such appropriations either byprecedent or reason; 
but there appears to us much singularity in the care and contrivance 


(so foreign to his habitual frankness as to literary loans) evinced 
by Lord Byron, to bafile detection of his original in the instance wé 
treat of--a singularity made more remarkable by the attempt to 
put his readers on a false scent implied in his insinuation, that the 
details of the shipwreck were derived from his ‘ Crrandad’s Narrativer 
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The 


followed certain particulars in an account of the 


first passage which we shall take from the poem, consists of 
ye 27th, 28th, and 29th Stanzas of the second Canto, and the 
oaler will be surprised to find how closely the noble poet has 


‘Loss of the 


american Ship, Hercules, on the coast Caffraria, June 16th, 1796,’ 
inserted in the third volume of a work published in Edinburgh in 





1312. entitled, ‘ Shipwre: ks and Disasters at Sea 
XXVIIL. 
* Al one o'* lox k, th u l with sudde shift 
Threw the ship right into the trouah of the sea. 
Which struck her aft. and made an awkward rift, 
Staried the stern-post, also shattered the 
Whole of her stern frame, and ere she could lift 
Herself from out her present jeopardy, 
The rudder tore away ‘twas time to sound 
The pumps, and there were four feet water found.” 
Don Juan, Canto IT. 
‘Night eame on worse than the dey had been. and a sudden shift 
; , about midnight, threw the ship into the trough of the aca, 
which ruck her aft. tore away the rudder, started the st rn-post, and 
shattered the whole of ker stern frame. The pumps were immediately 
moded, and in the course of a few minutes the water had increased 
to fou et.” p- 316. 3d rol. Shi} wrechs avd Disasters at Sea. 
Lows of Hercules. 
XXVITI. 
“One gang of people rwista) ily was put 
Upon the pumps, and the remainder set 
To get up part of the cargo, and what not, 
But the y could not come at the leak as yet ; 
At last they did get at i really. but 
Still their salvation was an even bet ; 
The water rush 'd through in a way quite puzzling, 
While they thrust sheets, shirts, jackets, bales of muslin’ 
lion Juan, Canto II. 
‘~ gang was inctandly put on them, and the remainder of the 
pople cinployed in getting up rice from the run of the ship, and heav- 
g it over, to come at the leak if possible \fter three or four hundred 
tags were thrown into the sea, did get at it. and found the water 
whing into the ship with astonishing rapidity; therefore, we 
rust ts, shirts, jackets, bales of muslin, and every thing of the 
like description that could be got, dito the opening. yp. 316. 3d vol. 
” at Sea, Lo of the Herceul 
; XXIX. 
‘Tito the ope but all such tngredients 
Would have been vain. and they must have gone down 
Ly spite of all their efforts and pedients, 
But for the pumps ; Vm glad to make them known 
To all brother tars who may have need hence, 
For fifty tons of water were upthrown 
By them per hour, and they had all been undone 
But for the mak Mr. Mann, of London.’ 
Don Juan, Canto II. 
‘Notwithstanding the pumps discharged fifiy tons of water an hour, 


hip certainly must have gone down had not our expedients been 


attended with some success. 


The pun ps, to the excellent construc- 


tion of Which I owe the preservation of my life, were made by Mr. 
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immediately succeeding the above, Lord Byron 


his researches into the details connected with the wreck of the 


ar 


id finds something to his purpose in Captain Ingle- 


loss of the Centaur man-of-war in 1782,’ 


which will be found in page 40 of the same volume. 


* As day advanced the weather seemed to a 


* Immediately the masts were cut awe 


XXX. 
ike 
leak thes 


And then the 
” 5 + 


reckon d to redu e, 
* r 

* ~ * - 

The wind blew fresh again as it grew late, 

A squall came on, and while some guns broke loose, 

A gust, which all descr? ptive power transcends, 

Laid, with one blast, the ship on her beam ends. 

XXXI. 
There she lay motionless, ; 
The water left the hold, and wash 'd the decks, 


and seemed upset ; 


And made a scene men do not soon forget - 

* * * * * 

* * * ft 

a * ” x . 

” 7 x “ 

a * * a r 
XXXII. 


; 


ty, 
Both main and mizen ; jirat the mizen went; 
The main-mast follow’d ; but the ship still lay 
Like a mere log, and baffled our intent. 
Foremast and bowsprit were cut down, and they 
Eased her at last, (although we never meant 
To part with all till every hope was blighted) 
And then with violence the old ship righted,’ 
Don Juan, Canto 11. 


‘About two in the morning the wind lulled, and we flattered our- 


elves the gale was breaking. 


Soon after, there was much thunder 


ind lightning from the south-east, with rain, when strong gusts of 
vind began to blow, which obliged me to haul up the main sail. 
Xarce was this done, when a qust, exceeding in violence, every thing 
ifthe kind I had ever seen, or could conceive, laid the ship on her 


vam-c 


nds, 


The water forsook the hold, and appeared between decks 


~the ship lay motionless, and, to all appearance, irrecoverably 


Werse!, 


Im 


mediate directions were given to cut away the main and 


hizen-masts, trusting, when the ship righted, to be able to wear her. 


Vn cutting one or two lanyards, the m/ 


sen-mast went first over, but 


without producing the smallest effect on the ship, and, on cutting 
the lanyard of one shroud, the main-mast followed. I had the 
mortification to see the fore-mast and bowsprit also go over. On this 
the ship immediately righted with great violence. Three guns broke 
loose on the main-deck, &¢., &c.’—P. 41.—Shipwrecks and Disasters 
at Sea.— Loss of the Centaur. 

In placing the above passages in juxta-position [many more 
extracts are quoted] the reader cannot fail to be struck with the 
singular circumstance of originals being derived from such distant 
parts of the same voluine ; as if the dodging about in this way were 
intended to perplex and defeat the researches of that enquirer who 
might hit on the clue. But, whatever may have been his motives 
for this evasion, the skill and patience with which the illustrious 
writer selected and wrought his scattered materials, are at least, as 


remarkable as the success which crowned them.” 


REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

in your leading article of September 17th you say: 
* We should have liked to see Sir Austen take a more con- 
structive line upon Disarmament, but we believe that he has 
cleared the way most helpfully in that direction.” He may 
have cleared the air, but what he said is very discouraging to 
those who would like to see the representative of the British 
Empire at Geneva take a more constructive line upon Dis- 
armament, 

It is with regard te Naval Armaments that other countries 
are waiting for Great Britain to give a lead, and, until Great 
Britain takes a more constructive line, there will be very 
little Sir Austen Chamberlain said: ‘* Great 
Britain yielded to no one in its desire to see a real and a large 
reduction of armaments.” If that statement is true, Great 
Britain should prove it by making a definite constructive 
proposal as regards reduction of naval armaments at the next 
meeting of the Preparatory Commission on Disarmament. 

Why is Great Britain so afraid ? It is not the tradition of 
Great Britain The British Empire was built 
up by men who were never afraid to take risks and far greater 
risks than that of making a definite proposal for a reduction 
of naval armaments. The greatest British Admirals have 
never been afraid to take risks in order to achieve a big result, 
and as long as we are afraid to take any risk very little progress 
of armaments.—I am, 

J. D. ALLEN, 
Rear-Admiral (retd.). 


THE 


Sir, 
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Sir, 


Red Cottage, St, -tibans. 


ADVICE TO YOUNG JOURNALISTS 
| Vo the Editor of the Srecrator.| 
Sin, -In replying to Mr. Max Pemberton’s ingenious defence 
of schools of journalism, I am somewhat embarfassed by the 
fact that, as the mouthpiece of the Institute of Journalists, I 
must confine myself to an interpretation of the Institute's 
decisions and policy in this matter, and disregard the tempta- 
tion to answer in the more combative manner that would, I 
suggest, be adopted by the average professional journalist. 

Firstly, Mr. Pemberton should not confuse the journalist 
and the novelist. Fiction-writing does not enter into this 
discussion, so far as the Institute is concerned. The enter- 
prises which are criticized call themselves * schools of jour- 
nalism,” and it is journalism in the stricter sense with which 
we are concerned, References to the absurdity of trying to 
suppress budding Conan Doyles and Anthony Hopes are, 
therefore, beside the point. 

You, Sir, in your editorial footnote to my first, letter, wrote 
of governing journalism by “ trade-union regulation,” the 
implication being, apparently, that such is the object of the 
Institute. Mr. Pemberton sees in our policy a “ journalistic 
Fascism.” I cannot deal adequately with these contradictory 
accusations in a brief letter, but I can say plainly that any 
organization charged with the duty of watching over the 
interests of professional journalists would fail utterly did it 
stand by and see the profession made a “ Tom Tiddler’s 
ground ” by an endless procession of amateurs who, while 
drawing their means of livelihood from other occupations, can 
afford to market the products of their leisure at any price, 
and some, indeed, for the mere satisfaction of seeing their 
work in print. Nor can the Institute be indifferent while such 
umateurs are turned out at mass-production speed, 

The Institute is opposed to journalistic education, 


as Mr. Pemberton suggests. 


not 
Several years ago it gave approval 
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to the course of journalism conducted by the University of 
London, and I myself am one of the Institute representatives 
on the committee responsible for that course. Whether the 
Institute could approve a school of journalism without similar 
representation on the controlling body is a question which 
has not been decided, but it is diflicult to see how the Institute 
could properly be associated with courses promoted for 
private profit, which is the motive, I believe, of all courses 
in journalism save that conducted by the University of 
London. Nevertheless, it is open to the London School of 
Journalism Limited (why does Mr. Pemberton omit the 
* Limited * ?), or any similar enterprise, to apply for such 
approval ; indeed, one such application has already been made, 
and this will be considered in due course by the Council. 

On the allegation of Mr. Pemberton that the Institute's 
criticism of the schools is ‘* uninstructed,’ I may observe 
that, when our conference discussed the subject, more than 
one member showed a very intimate acquaintance with t>e 
prospectuses and advertising matter issued by various firms 
retailing correspondence courses in journalism, and cne 
speaker provided considerable amusement by reading extracts 
from them. To the professional journalist, the claims of some 
of these concerns carry their own condemnation. To the 
amateur, however, they must be very alluring, for they 
continue to appear in advertisements in various periodicals. 

In answer to Mr. Pemberton’s “one question,” permit me 
to say that, though the professional journalist is not afraid 
that the spare-time writer will, in person, usurp his job, it is 
obvious that while proprietors of periodicals can rely upon 
the submission of large quantities of material at any price 
they care to pay, they will not engage staff writers, nor give 
regular commissions at professional rates to men who must live 
by their pens. The sad sight of amateur journalists denied 
* self-expression “ would not, I fear, move our members to 
tears; the spectacle of competent professional journalists 
lacking work is, to us, much more affecting. 

I must ask Mr. Pemberton to read again the poem in 
Punch. Your lively contemporary regarded the school of 
journalism, not the proceedings of the Institute, as fit subject 
for humorous comment. 

In conclusion, may I venture to suggest that Mr. 
Pemberton’s description of 1,200 words as * a few ” indicates 
the necessity for a little revision of his course in sub-editing.— 
I am, Sir, &e., 

R. W. Watuine, Secretary. 

The Institute of Journalists, London, B.C. 4. 


+1 . : TON oop . 
A USE FOR FOREIGN STAMPS IN 
‘“ ‘ . 
SCHOOLS 
[To the Editor of the Specrsxror.] 

Sir,—-I am asked by a friend and former pupil to write a 
* covering letter *’ which may serve to commend the communi- 
cation given below. The course which he advocates has 
my hearty sympathy. I gladly therefore comply with his 
request. 

‘An experiment has been made during the last four years 
in distributing some of the commoner foreign and colonial stamps 
(nearly 40,000) amongst certain Elementary Schools. The stamps 
have been utilized under the direction of the Teachers by the 
children, who fasten them in appropriate positions in their books 
of notes relating to the respective places, historical events, customs, 
or products, etc., as shewn in the design. 

The experiment has been found helpful to Teachers and of 
interest as well as pleasure to the pupils. To the latter the stamps 
give a sense of reality, especially when good and clear postmarks 
are retained uncut. 

It is suggested that the experiment be tried elsewhere, in country 
Schools for choice. Numbers of stamps can be obtained for the 
asking from private persons, shops, business houses and Banks. 
Many Stamp Dealers will also supply gratis slightly damaged stamps, 
good for this purpose though useless for collectors. ‘lhose who 
obtain the stamps should get into touch with the office of the 
local Education authority, who would sce to distribution. In this 
district one or two persons collect the stamps from different 
sources, and then pass them on to the Education authority. 

Under the experiment no encouragement is given to the children 
to become Stamp Collectors in the usually accepted sense of the 
word,” 

—I am, Sir, &c., H. A. James, D.D. 
(formerly Headmaster of Rossall, Cheltenham, and 
Rugby, and Fellow of the Royal Philatelical 
Society). 


—— 


THE MIGRATION OF BIRDS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.]} 
Sir,—In your issue of September 17th, Sir William Beach 
Thomas discusses the migration of birds and mentions the cay 
of Benjamin Kidd’s cuckoo which, to all appearances, migra 
in spirit while remaining in his study. 

Kidd records this occurrence in his posthumous A Pjjj 
osopher with Nature. He was an upholder of the “ gyp. 
theory ” of bird migration, i.e., that birds are urged out o 
their summer habitats into warmer and sunnier climes wher 
winter threatens. Unfortunately this theory is discountey. 
anced by the fact that many birds fly north to breed and fly 
south when summer is ended, not to the warm countri« 
near the equator, but on and down towards the Antarctie 

This is particularly noticeable in America, where geey 
have been known to migrate from the far north to Patagonia, 

W. H. Hudson ascribes the urge of migration to a * seng 
of polarity,” and certainly his vast experience as a sympatheti 
observer entitles his theory to at least as much consideratioy 
as any other in the present imperfect state of our knowledg 
on the subject. 

Sir William says that information is needed from West 
Africa as to the direction of bird-migration. I imagine that 
evidence of this nature is more easily obtainable in Senegaj 
and other North-West African countries than from places 
only five degrees north of the equator. In recent travelling 
on the Niger creeks I have kept my eye open for any English 
species but, with the possible exception of the swallow, which 
I cannot definitely identify as our English variety, I hay 
seen no British breeding birds. 

Snipe and teal there are, but these are not British migrants, 

There is no doubt that anybody with suflicient ornithological 
knowledge, which I am afraid I do not possess, who had th 
opportunity of observing the bird life of the Niger and its 
creeks and tributaries, would add considerably to the list of 
known West African birds.—I am, Sir, &c., 

L. TRAVERS Cuvee. 

Degema, Owerri Province, S. Nigeria. 


tal 
eq 


POSTMARKS 
[To the Editor of the Srpecraror.]} 
Sir,—Perhaps some of your readers can tell me if there isa 
market for postmarks. I have, as the co-executor of a small 
estate, some to dispose of, if possible, dating from 1827 before 
stamps came in. They range from Hong Kong, the Mauritius, 
to Australia.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. MAYNARD SAUNDERS. 
17 Montrell Read, London, S.W. 2. 


Poetry 
The Scribe 


ArisE, Saint Aodh, and find, on rising 
From that stone bed and quilt of rain, 
Your fish-plate laden by the otter, 
While dormice glean your share of grain. 


Come slip your penknife, slice the white quill, 
Bless your vellum, then design, 

In inks of heather-top and holly, 

The glitterings of holy minds. 


Here moss and still prayer hush your green house ; 
No candle saddens that cold floor, 

But water holds your stretch of daylight, 

Till moonlight stands inside your door. 


Clouds, blurring out deep mountain bushes, 
Smooth waters, turning not a wave, 

Have steeped your island in a silence, 

Greyer than the heron’s shade. 

Then rob still heaven of its secrets ; 

O, give us then, in earth’s green name, 

Dark knowledge from a listening forest, 
Grey wisdom from a day’s pale flame ! 


F. R. Ificerns. 
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Some Books 


Ir was by a happy chance that we learned of a remarkable 
novel written by an unknown Irish girl. So unusual and so 
refreshing is it to acclaim a new writer of genius, that we 
make no apology to our readers for transferring to the most 
prominent part of our review pages the criticism of Hanging 
Johnny, sent to us by one of our very trusted reviewers. 

- * * * 

During the past the 
The Times Book Club have been : 
Non-Fiction :—Bismarch, by 
A Picture of the Victorian 


month books most in demand at 
Emil Ludwig ; Disraeli, 
Age, by André Maurois; The 
Star of Piccadilly, by Lewis Melville ; Proper Studies, by Aldous 
Huxley; Rasputin, by Prince Youssoupoff; Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, His Life, Letters and Diaries, by Herbert Sullivan 
and Newman Flower ; Religion Without Revelation, by Julian 
Huxley. 
Fiction :—Red Shy at Morning, by Margaret Kennedy ; 
Jeremy at Crale, by Hugh Walpole Cups, Wands and Swords, 
Flat 2, by Edgar Wallace ; The Story of 
Onslaught, by Joan Sutherland ; 


by Helen Simpson ; 
Tey, by Mrs. Bellee Lowndes ; 
Miss Torrobin’s Experiment, bs 


The Wayward Man, by St. Jolin Ervine. 


Horace Annesley Vachell ; 


ae ue * * 
Air Lea 


with 


suc of the British 


The new monthly journal of the 
Empire, Air, is a good shillingsworth some excellent 
ticles by experts and a cartoon by Sir Bernard Partridge, 
eprodueed from Punch, with whose sentiment all sensible 
people must agree: ** Britannia (in holiday mood): * What 
are the wild waves saying?” Mr. Punch: ‘ Well, if you 
ak me, ma’am, they're saying that if you want to go on 
tuling “em, you've got to rule the air too. ” 
* * * * 

The new Christmas number of the Graphic (2s.) is largely 
about crinolines and the days when Dickens wrote and when 
Sir Luke Fildes and W. 8S. Gilbert were contributing to the 
Graphic. There is a thriller by Mr. Edgar Wallace, however, 
and an enchanting Lewis Baumer picture, while Miss Tennyson 
Jesse, Leon Bakst and lend their able 
pens and pencils to what is a very remarkable number. The 


lest story of all is ** The Podsnaps give a Party,” by Charles 


George Morrow also 


Dickens. * * * * 
6d.) is devised as a farcical 
the usual 


Truth Christmas number (ls. 
broadcast this year, 
parodies and skits, very cleverly done. 


programme and contains 
oa * oa * 

The Daily Mail Year Book for 1928 is interesting as usual, 
\n amusing feature is the offer of £100 as prize for the best 
nswers received to twenty questions, whose solution may 
he discovered in the pages of the Year Book. The section 
Accidents Increasing ~ states that three persons are killed 
every day in London, through being struck by vehicles. 
There is a legal section as usual, a thousand biographies, 
xcellent special articles, facts and figures which everyone 
should have available if they pass active lives, mentally or 
physically. * S * * 

“Try to know all sorts of people ... know as many 
diques as you will—or can—but swear the oath of allegiance 
to none of them.” Such, Sir Anthony Hope Hawkins tells 
usin his Memories and Notes (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.), has been 
his gospel, and he has practised it well. His breezy and un- 
conventional show his intimacy with many 
“circles ”’—clerical, scholastic, athletic, academic, political, 
kgal, literary and theatrical. There are, among many other 
good things in his book, memories of Marlborough and Oxford, 
nd some fresh anecdotes of Jowett, Gladstone, Sir Henry 
Irving, and other famous men. But the best chapter of all is 
the first, giving a delightful glimpse of the writer's childhood 
in the semi-rural Clapton of the ‘seventies, where his father, 
later the beloved Vicar of St. Bride's in Bridewell Place, was 
then headmaster of a school for the sons of poor clergy. In his 
description of his early years “* Anthony Hope” reveals a 
wizitual kinship with Mr. Kenneth Grahame, whose cousin he is. 

* * * #* 

Inexhaustible are the anecdotal and historical 

london, and inexhaustible the store of books which they 


recollections 


riches of 


of the Week 


provoke. Mr. Broemel’s Romance and Realities of Mayfair 
and Piccadilly (Mills and Boon, illustrated, 10s. 6d.) adds 
another brick to the imposing pile. It deals with the modish 
quarter of the town during the Stuart and Georgian periods, 
taking occasional excursions further afield into the villages 
of Kensington and Chelsea, and gossips pleasantly about the 
various streets and famous people who lived in them. Many 
odd scraps of interesting information can be dug out of this 
volume—how that the Westbourne still flows 
Square Station in a pipe, and (it might be added) comes to 
life again as a brook when the Chelsea flower show is being 
held ; how that Clive did not commit suicide, but died at 45 
Berkeley Square from an accidental overdose of opium; and 
special attention is drawn to Dartmouth House at 37 Charles 


Street, the headquarters of the English-Speaking Union. 


across Sloane 


Does not Mr. Broemel make rather large demands on our 
memory, though, when he invites us, on p. 147, to digest no 
fewer than nineteen dates? The book reveals, too, some 


shakiness in the spelling of proper names like Soane Jenyns 
(p. 97), Melle de Kerouelle (200), Wroxall (55), Agusis 
(213); and it might be noted that the style of Nelson's famous 
mistress was Lady Hamilton and not Lady Emma, and that 
Lady Castlemaine and the Duchess of Cleveland (p. 218) were 
not two persons but one. 

* * * * 

There are many pitfalls for the writer of for 
but Mr. Humbert Wolfe in his Cursory Rhymes 
(Benn, Gs.) has neatly avoided them all and managed— 
surprisingly, 
poet in such a field—to give us that enchanting thing, 
of childhood verse which is neither patronizing nor affectedly 
As the poet himself puts it :— 


’ 
ana 


* verses 


children,” 


when one considers the difficulties of a large-scale 


a book 


nonsensical, 


‘don’t think that 
l am trying to 
write, as though I 
were one of you. 
or writing (which is 
even worse) 
what I suppose 


a child prefers.” 


No, Mr. Wolfe writes as himself, which is the Lewis 
Carroll—who had two selves—wrote. So we get the delicious 
picture of the fairy’s Acerbity in the Matter of Clothes :— 
* Then, as to her dresses, 
she kept in the attic 
a bevy of silk-worms, 
and worked them emphatic 
at widening petals 
and taking a scan 
in a gown that a spider 
had stitched in a dr 


way 


am ; 
There, whether the poem is simple enough for children or not, 
vou have the child himself writing, with the added art of years. 
Most would-be entertainers spend their time trying to struggle 
back which is not only impossible, but 
absurd. x * * * 

In the Library List last week the Letlers of a Loyalist 
Lady (Oxford University Press, 16s.) should have been as 
now described. 


into sailor suits ; 


ar) 
A New Competition 
We have pleasure in announcing a new and somewhat difficult 
competition for those of our readers who have a literary turn 
of mind. The Editor offers a prize of twenty guineas for the 
best short story describing some incident in his own ora friend’s 
life, or some incident that has occurred to an imaginary 
person. The length of the story should be between 1,400 and 
2.800 words. 
interested in any story which is good reading. 
the right to publish other stories submitted at a fee of five 
guineas. Contributions typed, with the author's 
name and address at the top right-hand corner and marked 
They will only be returned if a stamped 
The Competition closes on 


Action and originality are desirable, but we are 
We reserve 


must be 


* Competition.” 
addressed envelope is provided. 
Kriday, December 30th. 


The General Knowledge Competition is on page 936, 
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A First Novel of Genius 


Hanging Johnny. By Myrtle Johnston. (Murray. 7s. 6d.) 

Sometnine of the spirit of Jude the Obscure pervades this 
extraordinarily mature first novel by an author of only 
eighteen years. There is no obvious imitation, and we do not 
suggest, of course, that Miss Johnston is at present com- 
parable with Mr. Hardy. Yet few readers, we think, will close 
Hanging Johnny without at least being reminded of the 
Wessex master. Miss Johnston’s grimness, with its under- 
lying compassion ; her irony ; and her straightforward nar- 
rative style, with its simple, vivid diction : all these recal! in 
some measure the creator of Jude. Our established novelists 


would gain credit by such a book as Hanging Johnny. As the 
work of so young a writer it is altogether remarkable. 
The seene is Ireland in the eighteen-seventies. Johnny 


Croghan is a hangman. He is no ordinary one, however. He 
is, in fact, judged by any standards, somewhat abnormal. 
Given complete sanity, he might, with his aesthetic, dreamy 
face, have been a poet. As it is, he has drifted into his present 
job partly through his disinclination and incapacity for steady 
work, and partly because, even while he loathes the task of 
sending poor wretches to their doom, it yet has an inescapable 
fascination for him. When the story opens, Tim Derrybawn, 
convicted of murder, is entering the execution shed. Tim 
was a friend of Johnny—the only friend he has ever had ; and 
Johnny and the officiating chaplain, who figures later in the 
book as a half-crazed wandering evangelist, denouncing the 
sin of capital punishment and helping by his imprecations 
to drive Johnny to his final fate, are both sure of Tim’s 
innocence. But the law, though it has blundered, has to be 
carried out; and it is a poignant scene in which the two 
friends—-Tim on the scaffold, and Johnny with his hand on 
the lever—imeet for the last time. 

Public opinion also disbelieves in Tim’s guilt, and the normal 
unpopularity of the hangman is increased by the general 
knowledge that the executed man was his chum. Outside the 
prison an angry rabble waits for Johnny. Thanks to elaborate 
oflicial precautions, he escapes its vengeance; but he is 
forced to flee his native town, where on this occasion the 
hanging has taken place. After wandering the countryside 
as a tramp for some weeks, he falls ill in the road, and is taken 
in and tended by a young woman. 

Anna Murphy, nearing her twenty-fifth birthday, is the 
only daughter of James, her widowed father, who is a grocer 
and is about to hand over to Anna the complete management 
of the business. He is indignant when Anna harbours a 
tramp, and passionately angry when, Johnny being con- 
valescent and working about the garden, she falls in love and 
elopes with him. .Anna’s love is no passing infatuation. 
Capable, stolid, kind but unimaginative, her devetion to 
Johnny never wavers, and is never warmer than when she is 
goading his unpractical but sensitive spirit to despair by her 


seoldings. She is the sort of woman who needs someone to 


Some Sparkling Character Sketches 


By Emil Ludwig. Translated by 


12s. 6d.) 


Genius and Character. 

Kenneth Burke. (Cape. 
Arrenr all wars there is a certain revenge for the defeated. 
The embrace of wrath conveys a contagion as surely as the 
embrace of love; from the broken cities of the subjugated 
land its art, its literature, its customs, and its fashions of feeling 
make a gentle and malicious invasion of the victorious nations. 
The consequences of the last War, like the War itself, were not 
*“ according to plan.” To the Allies the shattered cities and 
the harsh songs of their war-poets refusing flute and timbre! ! 
None the less the plaintive right of the defeated has its way. 
We raise our monuments to the fallen in lines reminiscent of 
the denkmal, and welcome with enthusiasm translations of 
German biographies, novels, philosophies. Some wretched 
aesthetes refuse so to be comforted for the Cloth Hall of 
Ypres, the sacred stones of Louvain, and the wounded angels 
of Rheims Cathedral. Still, even they may regard with seme 
approval Herr Ludwig's book of studies in the psychology of 
genius, for, though he writes in German, he has tried to draw 
his portraits in the French tradition of style. 


mother and to manage. She wants a child more then 
husband, and Johnny is a child in her hands from the start, 
The odyssey of the sufferings of Johnny and Anna begins 
on the very night of their marriage. At the inn wher: 
are sleeping Johnny is lured into a game of cards and Joseg 
Actual starvation faces the op 


they 


most of his wife's suvings. 
happy couple, when news comes of a pending ex 
Johnny, kindled by the strange itch to be at his old profession 
once more, confesses to Anna that he is a hangman. 
not, as he anticipated, shocked. She does not suffer from 
nerves ; the executioner’s is, after all, “ respectable Gover. 
and why turn away good money ’ She 


+) ‘ 
Cution, 


She ig 


ment employment ™ ; 
encourages Johnny to apply for the job, which he secures. We 
cannot follow in detail the further grim development of the 
story. Johnny and Anna settle in a mean Dublin street, where 
for 2 time Johnny helps to run a small cobbler’s shop and 
where his son, Michael, is born. But settled work is not ig 
Johnny's line, and his life continues to be punctuated by 
executions, from each of which he returns a trifle more e°cep- 
tric. At Jast the ¢risis comes. Alienated by Anna's apparent 
lack of sympathy and by her objection to his instructing 
Michael in the secrets of the hangman’s craft, he finds solace 
in the companionship of Rosa Fogarty, the shrivelled, hen. 
pecked, sluttish, but warm-hearted wife of a neighbouring 
publican. Fogarty’s jealousy, however, is aroused. Finding 
Rosa and Johnny together one night, he “* for her, 
With a shriek audible all over the house she threatens to kill 
him. Johnny does the deed instead. But Rosa is arrested 
and condemned on circumstantial evidence. Out of pity for 
Johnny, she keeps the secret of her innocence ; and when. on 
the morning of execution, her cell door is opened, her twitching, 
seared eyes catch a second’s glimpse of Johnny ere he draws 
the white cap over them. Johnny, who has suffered tortures 
of self-remorse and indecision during the weeks that have 
elapsed since Rosa’s trial, ends by going stark mad. As the 
curtain falls, we see him solemnly hanging a rag doll froma 
nail in the wall by a piece of old, charred rope. 

We have already noted the great merit of Miss Johnston's 
Tribute, however, must also be paid to her natural 
She describes won- 


goes 


novel. 
handling of the many minor characters. 
derfully well a domestic interior, whether it be that of the 
grocery shop at Ballyboulteen or the Dublin slum cottage in 
which a number of women are gossiping over the tea-cups. 
Finally, though it is in no sense a tract, Hanging Johnny should 
awaken fresh interest in the question of capital punishment. 
The present reviewer came straight to the book from a reading 
of Major Wallace Blake’s Quod, in which the late Governor of 
Pentonville says that an execution is never carried out to-day 
by the responsible officials without “* a keen sense of personal 
shame.’ Miss Johnston's accurate and haunting descriptions 
of hanging should help to quicken the public conscience in 
this matter, GitBberr Troms. 


The title of the volume, I think, is misleading. It sugyests 
a subtle inquiry into the least-reported of psychical mysteries, 
the nature of the dread and marvellous malady which we call 
genius, and its wrecking, dissolving, or heightening effect on 
the personality that must endure it. For malady it has to be 
called, since it so deals with the sense and the soul that they 
cease to be what the doctors and philosophers of the time and 
place have agreed to call normal. 

But Here Ludwig ventures upon no such dangerous and 
searching analysis. As in his longer biographies, it is the 
dramatie values of motive and action he seeks, the flashes 
of illumination in the chiaroscuro investing a lonely figure. 
This is not a ponderous book ; it is a series of vivacious and 
sometimes very moving studies. It reminds us of much that 
we had forgotten, and introduces us to some people who were 
but hearsay before. The only slightly pompous passage in 
the work is the Introduction, in which the author explains 
that he is reverting to the manner of Plutarch. But his 
are not at all like the biographies of Antony, 


* portraits *~ 
Ile merely means that he has abandoned 


Pompey, ov Caesar, 
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LAWRENCE 


AND THE ARABS 


By 


ROBERT GRAVES 


24 illustrations. 


7s. 6d. net 


454 pages. 


4 maps in two colours. 


BEETHOVEN 

J. W. N. SULLIVAN 

Tais book gives the history of Beethoven’s 
spiritual development. 7s. 6d. net 


ARE THEY 
THE SAME AT HOME? 
BEVERLEY NICHOLS 
‘There have surely been few books of equal 
length so full of fresh phrases. ... A feast of wit 
and satire.” Daily Telegraph. 7s. 6d. net 


FIFTY YEARS IN 
A CHANGING WORLD 
SIR VALENTINE CHIROL 
*Has given us one of the most vivid and compre- 


hensive accounts of recent history that have yet 
appeared.” Westminster Gazette 


UNCLE TOM PUDD 


OO 
Co 


TOLSTOY 
HUGH I’ ANSON FAUSSET 
*As a Study of Tolstoy’ it j 
excellent.” Sunday Times. 


S personality 
12s. 6d. net 


A BOOK 
ABOUT PARIS 


GEORGE AND PEARL ADAM 
A companion work to The London Perambulator. 
Illustrated by H. F. Waring. An ideal gift book. 
12s. 6d. net 


THE WORLD 
IN THE MAKING 
COUNT HERMANN KEYSERLING 
*T his is one of those rare books that both express 


and give impetus to the spirit of the age.’ 
HORACE THOROGOOD in The Star 


SONG OF LIFE 








LAU RENCE 


HOUSMAN 


FANNIE 


HURST 


x. etc. 


The 


‘The invention of an absolutely new charatter is 
a rare achievement in these days of crowded 
fiction, but Mr. Laurence Housman has created 
one in Uncle Tom Pudd, 
Daily Telegraph 


THE SOMME 

A. D. GRISTWOOD 
H. G. Wells in his introduction to this book says, 
‘Mr. A. D. Gristwood has some very notable 
qualities; he writes clearly and unaffectedly, «ud 


Nine stories by the author of Lumm 
titles are Song of Life, Madagascar Ho!, The 
Golden Fish, White Apes, Here Comes the Bride, 
The Brothers Brinkerhoff, Forty-Five, House of 

Man, and Who Are You? 7s. 6d. net — 


DANCING MAD 


W. H. DAVIES 


minded wife, of his strange travels and 
tardy repentance. The story is told with the 
































| remembers with a courageous clearness.’ 53. net author’s usual direét intensity. 6s. net 
THE THE | 
LITTLE PAGAN FAUN JEWELLE R OF BAGDAD 
| 
PATRICK CHALMERS FRITZ WITTELS | 
This delightful book of stories and fancies i3 A sardonic and sophisticated tale of love in the 
illustrated with scissor-cuts by L. Hummel. harems of old Bagdad. Illustrated by Violet 
5s. net Brunton. 55. net 
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Port must be a splendid wine, if 
only because it survives all the 
strokes of fate which have at various 


times threatened it. Its latest danger 
is the Portuguese Commercial Treaty 
of 1915, whereby Port is guaranteed 
as to place of origin only, but not 
as to standard and quality. — 





Findlater’s @@® (Treble Diamond) 
Port. 


colour and exceptional richness, in 


A lovely wine of perfect ruby 


great vogue at clubs, 78/- a dozen. 


unkillable 





~ 


—— 


W IN 


iin po 


Hence the protection of the public 
lies more than ever with the repu- 
tation and integrity of the shipper 
The labels with our 
name and marks are a guarantee to the 
public of the fine quality which this 
great wine house dare not degrade; 
and a protection against substitution. 


and merchant. 


Home and Export Lists of Wines 
on application to Findlater Mackie, 
Todd* & Co. Ltd., Findlater House, 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1 


or wines in general and P. ort in particular 


*See “Port” and “A Handbook of Wine” by 


Wm. J. Todd. 


Jonathan Cape, each 5/- net. 
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miliee as much as possible, and devoted himself to 


the “ : > é 
ersonality in itself. He begins with a concept, he says, 
eae by intuition, and seeks for corroborative matter. Will 


for 
honesty prevail when the matter refuses to fit the concept % 


Plutarch gazed at his subject till the concept came, and he set 
jtina relation to a milieu known to all men, to the high rich 
jife of Greece and Rome. If he was aware of the telling value 
of “a light occasion, a word, or some sport ~ and sought witht 
the intimacy of a lover for “the singularity that each 
possessed,” he interwove the life of his subject with a whole 
ethie of chivalry. Herr Ludwig hardly expresses even a 
consistent view of life. All that we gather about genius as a 
force is that it is isolating. 

These croquis «@ vif sometimes have a 
They are not rendered by a few unerring lines ; 
the succession of flashlight impressions is so quick that you are 
left without a clear image at all. -But the company presented 
is impressive and versatile. Frederick of Prussia walks with 
Yoltaire. Machiavelli seems to observe Bismarck with interest, 
and to find something familiar about Cecil Rhodes. President 
Wilson shudders away from that arch-idealist, Lenin. Baron 
yon Stein moodily wonders at the contradictions of Rathenau. 
Stanley and Carl Peters share a soiled glory between them. 
Rembrandt spies upon his own breaking heart ; and Shake- 
speare Covers his with a silver and vermeil shield of well- 
wrought verse. Balzac sits writing desperately in his white 
cowl, casting an astonished look at the rhapsodist Dehmel. 
leonardo keeps his separate path, casting a look at nobody. 

It must be admitted that many of the studies, while amusing 
The hurrying and 


restless effect. 
occasionally 


to read, leave no lasting conviction. 
dliptical sentences create a false air of vivacity. With the 
createst of his geniuses Herr Ludwig hardly succeeds. The 
note on Shakespeare, which fingers the problem of the sonnets, 
penetrates to the authentic pain and passion beneath the lovely 
rhythms, without suspecting the supreme beauty of the style. 
“Who reads them to day ?” he amazingly inquires concerning 
the crown and consummation of our love poetry. The longer 
esay on Leonardo is casual and disappointing ; it consists of 
arapid summary of the well-known facts of his life with several 
small inaccuracies. It seems to represent Leonardo ina hurried 
state, whereas his great air of leisure was one of his unique 
characteristics. But Herr Ludwig is not fortunate with Italy ; 
his account of Machiavelli is very shallow, with no real 
secognition of the Secretary's true patriotism, and gives only a 
blurred notion of the ways of Cesare Borgia. The description 
of Rembrandt’s self-portraits is an eloquent piece of writing 
man easy theme. Voltaire is really congenial ; in eighteen 
vivid vignettes he reminds us brilliantly that the king of 
septics could love. 

In more modern times he appears to admire Cecil Rhodes for 
his great railway scheme and his marvellous tomb. Stanley 
evidently appeals to him; but his portrait of him is rather 
vague. Lenin is described with spirit and comprehension as 
the experimental intellectual who first realized the power of 
the peasant. President Wilson, in dialogue with the picture 
of Washington on his return journey from the Peace Conference, 
i handled with sympathy and humour, though from a purely 
German point of view. But Herr Ludwig's most satisfying 
work ‘s naturally done on hisowncompatriots. Frederick the 
(reat is seen in his effeminate youth. Baron von Stein, the 
emy of Napoleon, the great autocrat who came to despise 
his own order, has a massive and noble integrity. Bismarck, 
of course, is preserted with the lyricism of hero-worship ; 
ada great figure he makes at the end, standing among his 
ancient oaks, between his cogs, the last of the burgraves. 
tichard Dehmel the love poct ‘s more indistinct. Goethe 
ad Schiller are observed to ‘hesitate dislike * quite subtly. 
Both as a portrait and a piece of writing I find the essay on 
Rathenau admirable. We get a striking vision of this lonely 
aad accomplished figure, coldly caught in the antithesis 
between his written theory and his actual practice, who had 
his liberating hour at last at the Council of Genoa, and who 
was killed before he could lose it. 

The pretensions of the preface do harm to this fresh and 
lively book. It is eminently readable, and will entertain and 
«lighten you. The famous figures are seen from odd points 
of View, and the slight distortions that result are invaluable 
it preventing them from acquiring the immobilities of statuary. 


Racnet ANNAND Taytor. 


Books 


have 


Some Art 


Tan large number of books we lately received 
dealing with the history or the practice of art makes it impossible 
for us to deal with these subjects adequately in our limited 


Our readers, however, may be glad of even these 


very 


space. 
all-too-short notices cf the many sumptuous volumes recently 
issued. 
third and final volume of art criticism, The National Gallery : 
France and England (Chatto and Windus, 25s.). As Director 
of the National Gallery it is encouraging to note Sir Charles's 
sturdy belief in the intrinsic virtues of our own national 
school: no saner or more comprehensive study of modern 
art has ever been written. Would we could devote more than 
this seanty paragraph to it, but in the limits of our space 
we can only commend it most heartily both to students and 
to the general public. Miss Helen from 
paleolithic times to the present (via Princess Nefertiti, Sclene’s 
Horse, watered at the mystic well of sleep, the Mosque of 
St. Sophia, &c., &e.) in her Art Through the Ages (Bell, 15s.), 
and her volume is worthy of careful attention. The “ still 
life spirit’? is essentially trans-Alpine rather than Latin, 
Mr. Furst tells us in The Avi of Still Life Painting (Chapman 
and Hall, 21s.),and he goes into the subject so exhaustively 
that we have no criticism to make, unless it be to question 
whether the Celestial Mu’chi has really ** congealed passion 
into a stupendous calm” in his picture of half a dozen 
persimmons. Anyway, this is the best book on still life, 
which reveals so much of a painter's psychology, that we have 
had the fortune to read. 

It was a good idea of Miss Leicester-Warren’s to give us in 
compact form Stories of the British Artists and Stories of the 
Jtalian Artists (two volumes, Medici Society, 3s. each). We 
find here just that picasant gossip about great painters which, 
human nature being what it is, we all like to read. And 
the Great Masters were men after all, artists. 
Raphael in particular is charmingly dealt with: Miss Leicester- 
Warren gives us a reproducffon of his “ St. George and the 
Dragon *’—we wish she had explained why he is spearing it on 
the wrong side of the horse. Was it for the sake of the 
composition, or merely that the exquisite Raphael preferred 
courts to camps ? 

The eighth volume of Hofstede de Groot’s Catalogue of 
Dutch Painters is issued by Messrs. Macmillan (31s. 6d.) 
Mr. E. G. Hawke, the English translator and editor, is much 
to be congratulated on the continuation of this catalogue 
raisonné, which has been long awaited, and which is destined 
to maintain the high reputation for accuracy and completeness 
achieved by the preceding volumes. Mr. Hawke has added 
an index of all the painters and engravers mentioned, which 
will prove of very real assistance to those who turn to the 


Pride of piace must be given to Sir Charles Holmes’s 


Cardner takes us 


as well as 


catalogue. 

Art in Greece, by Professors A. de Ridder and W. Deonna 
(Kegan Paul, 21s.), traces the Dorian and Ionian methods 
in architecture and sculpture and shows how Hellenistic 
Greece made its art from a synthesis of East and West. 
Written by experts, this is a book to note. Messrs. Batsford 
issue a fifth edition of The Architecture of the Renaissance in 
Italy by Messrs. Anderson and Strattan (21s.). Mr. Anderson’s 
text has been long known to students : we may add that the 
illustrations are excellent in this very useful volume on the 
most important of all eras in architecture. A notable contri- 
bution to Flemish painting is the special autumn number of 
the Studio (7s. 6d.), prepared by Sir Paul Lambotte, who 
arranged the exhibition at Burlington House that caused 
such tremendous interest early this year. We are never 
tired of studying the masterpieces of the brethcrs Van Eyck, 
the strange ‘“‘ Meeting of Abraham snd Melchizedek”’ by Dirk 
Bouts or the marvellous ** Mass of St. Giles.”” As for Rubens, 
for whom the author has a great and, of course, thoroughly 
legitimate admiration, we confess his appeal for us is slighter. 
But Sir Paul Lambotte knows far more than we: those 
ef us who love the Dutch masters, both early and late, cannot 
fail to profit by this study. Another interesting book on a 
similar subject is Mr. Virgil Barker's Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
(Allen and Unwin, 10s.). 

The monumental and important History of Art, issued by 
Salvat Editores from Barcelona, under the editorship of 
Mr. Joseph Pijoan, concludes its series with its third volume, 
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dealing with the Renaissance, Baroque Art, Neo-classicism, 
and Contemporary Art. “As science unfolds the atom, so 
art conquers another part of the universe; that which is 
within man “—on this note these remarkable volumes end. 
Art students all over the world know of this series: its fame 
is spreading, and deservedly. Mr. Sacheverel Sitwell’s 
German Baroque Art (Duckworth, 25s.) is a pleasant book 
which leads us to hope he will carry out his intention of giving 
us two more on South Italy and Mexico. We want to hear 
of the cripple, Aleijadinho, who had no hands and carved 
pulpits, confessionals, and altar screens with tools strapped to 
his wrists. Mr. Sitwell deals with every monument of 
importance in Germany, Austria, and Hungary. His pleasant 
style and real knowledge lend charm to this study of ** those 
two excessive and interflowing shadews of the Classical, 
Baroque and Rococo,” as he aptly describes them. The 
fifth volume of the Eumorfopoulos Catalogue (Benn, £12 12s.) 
is as magnificent as its predecessors. Mr. Hobson, Keeper 
of the Department of Ceramics at the British Museum, 
deals with the Ch’ing, K’ang Hsi, Yung Cheng, Cl’ien Lung, 
and later periods. The illustrations as usual are superb, 
and Mr. Hobson's interesting introduction opens up, for 
those of us who are the veriest amateurs rather than con- 
noisseurs of Chinese porcelain, a whole new world of inquiry 
and aesthetic delight. The book is a collection of treasures. 
Another notable work by the same author is Chinese Art 
(Benn, £2 2s.). We agree that the Chinese have been the 
most artistically gifted nation in the world’s history, and 
although their art seems now to be in full decadence, the glory 
of the time of its masters is not yet appreciated at its full 
worth in the West. If we would make a beginning at such 
an appreciation, we may safely take Mr. Hobson as mentor. 
The Bagh Caves (The India Society, £2 2s.), with text by 
Sir John Marshall, Mr. Garde, Dr. Vogel, Mr. Havell, and 
Dr. Cousins, has been in preparation for a number of years 
and the result was worth waiting for. These wonderful 
Buddhist frescoes from the cave temples of Malwa rival 
those of Ajanta. They are very modern in line and pose and 
freedom. As Mr. Havell says, they are as far removed from 
“realism” as they are from stereotype convention. Some 
of their attraction is due to the darkness in which they are 
seen, and we cannot do better than quote Dr. Cousins on 
their fascination :— 

* Suddenly the eye perceives dimly an exquisitely postured hands 
Another ghostly shape emerges out of notning—a shadowy head 
touched with the famt aroma of an antique courtesy; then——a 
finely moulded foot —a horse’s neck gloriously arched—the monu- 
mental forehead of a state elephant. One after another, like 
stars in twilight, they take the eye, these points of dim radiance 
on the darkening sky of history, moving the heart with a solemn 
joy, and stirring the imagination to discovery until there stretches 
before the inner eye the re-created pageant of a vanished life.” 

Mr. Keble Chatterton’s Old Ship Prints (John Lane, 
£4 2s.) is a delightful gift book. We need not emphasize 
Mr. Chatterton’s qualifications as an author, nor the charm of 
his subject. Turning the pages of the volume the mind 
wanders to steep green seas, such as shown in the aquatint 
of “Man Overboard,” and to vertiginous banquets such 
as that etched by Cruikshank in * At Dinner in an East 
Indiaman,” and to perilous and stormy places such as shown 
in “ Reefing the Topsails.” The text is as good as the 
illustrations. The Present State of Old English Furniture is a 
reprint on a subject of much popular interest which will be 
worth to collectors at least twenty times the guinea that 
Messrs. Duckworth charge for it. Mr. Symons is a well-known 
expert and his hook is a thoroughly practical one, which 
should be in the hands of everyone who is not too wise to 
want advice. 

Mr. Thorpe of the Victoria and Albert Museum writes 
in an intimate and agreeable style of English and Irish Glass 
(Medici Society, 7s. 6d.).. The hardest and pleasantest task of 
our collector is to think himself into history, he says. Goblets, 
wine-glasses, candle-sticks, jugs, girandoles, and épergnes, 
marshalled in a cabinet or huddled on a dealer's shelves, 
are not things to be merely classified and desired. We 
must know the manners and the customs of those who use them, 
and old glass is a peculiarly homely and suitable medium 
through which to pierce the veils of Clio. 

Somebody in the eighteenth century conceived the idea of 
turning a spit by means of a dog working a treadwheel— 
this cooking by dog-power is only one of the amusing things to 


——<<— 

be found in Mr. J. Seymour Lindsay's Iron and Brass Im) 

ments of the English House (Medici Society, 25s.). It j, 

. . . 4 

very varied and delightful book, full of curious yet scholar: 

and well-arranged information. The line drawings by 4, 

author are particularly good and the whole provides a Ver 

agreeable saunter down the bypaths of history. Here, ¢, 

instance, is a new story, better than the old one which cenjp, 
round Sir Walter Raleigh about tobacco :— 

** I remember a pretty jest of tobacco which was this. A cer, 
Welshman coming newly to London and beholding one to t, 
tobacco, never seeing the like before, and not knowing the Manne 
of it, but perceiving him vent smoke so fast and supposing } 
inside parts to be on fire, cried out, ‘O Jhesu, Jhesu man, {> 
the passion of Gcd hold, for by God’s splud ty snout’s on fip 
and having a bowl of bere in his hand, threw it at the other's ¢ 
to quench his smoking nose.” 


A Friend of Children 


The Life of Rachel McMillan. By Margaret MeMillan. (), 
6s.) 

Tus is an extraordinary book. On the surface one woul 

expect the usual memorial biography written round the lon 

arduous, but not too eventful life of some admirable philap. 





thropist. But Miss Margaret McMillan, in ‘writing the life / 
her sister Rachel, has written something very different fr 
this worthy but not very interesting type of book. 

These women are now primarily known for their grey 
achievement in the foundation of the first open-air nurser 
school in this country. They have proved, by the hard maj 
of achievement, that they have lighted on one of the secret 
by which the human race can be improved. That simple, u.- 
pretentious institution, the nursery school, can, they hay 
conclusively shown, do more than many an elaborate politica 
scheme to prevent human suffering and to produce a qualita. 
tively better generation. We cannot here describe the work 
that has been done at the Margaret McMillan open-air scho 
at Deptford. Yet even the research work, the sheer increas 
in knowledge of what conditions actually are, has be 
intensely valuable. This is how Miss McMillan describes thi 
side of the work :— 

“ But the best research work was done; the most i: 
truths won by mere everyday work in helping the mothers am 
children. Our medical officer reports that eighty per cent. of 
our little entrants are rickety at the age of two. Here was a pir 
of information that might startle the world. (It didn’t startle it 
Another followed close on its heels and is verified every day fore 
the world to see. The poor little things are cured very often 
six weeks. A much larger number are made perfectly well ins 
months, but in one year, there is no case of rickets left in the whi 
school.” 

Miss MeMillan is quite used to the world not being startled 
by her revelations ; but gradually the great dull weight of its 
inertia is being lifted and the open-air nursery school principl 
makes steady headway. What she accurately describes a 
our “ invalid population * can be cured by this method, and 
sooner or later this fact will be realized, for, as she tells us :— 


port 


*“ The vast majority are made whole, and all this is done, not | 
new and wonderful methods and systems-—-it is done main) 
perhaps, by the sun and the air. (We drew up a little leaflet telling 


parents how we would like to see the children dressed in sumne 
and in winter.) This work is now taken up by “sunlight ”’ experts 
and hospital stafis and by a great army of people. Raclhiel showed 
twelve years ago that the open-air nursery is the true solarium 


all the more because its work is preventive. Gardens, big gardens, 
filled with hundreds of children, clean as rain, wholesome as t! 
light that healed them-—these should be everywhere. It is ciffieult 
to say why they should not be the normal infant school. If Englani 
will make them general, if she will do this on a large scale, she wi! 
soon have a new race and may close a great many of her hospitals 
But the main part of the book is not at all an account ofa 
nursery school. It is rather an extremely vivid and interesting 
story of the adventurous life led by two “ advanced ” young 
women in the latter half of the last century and in the earlier 
years of this one. There is a quite thrilling chapter, for 
example, on Miss MeMillan’s adventure with what she calls 
“a new kind of employer.” She was then a governess, and 
was sent by a rather shocked agency to interview a Lady %, 
who, she was led to understand, was not bien vue in society. 
* T could not take my eyes from her lovely face, and she likel 
me to look at her. Her mobile lips showed that. She was used to 
startled scrutiny and admiration. Certainly she was not indifferent 
to them. Deep in the subconsciousness, something hard in. the 
others, and barren, had crumbled into a kind of soil in her. Phat, 
not vanity, nor even beauty, was the thing that arrested. Ver 
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SECURITY 


FOR THOSE YOU LOVE 


MAN had been listening to 
advice l life assityvance. 
‘i l'll go home,” said he, ‘and talk 
it over with my ciel 
“Don’t do that,” said his adviser, 
“talk it over first with anothe? 


“7 ” 
fe llow’ S Widow. 


Not a checr 
but life assurance 
fundamental facts 


restion, perhaps, 
deals with 


ful sugg 


O you, a policy taken out with the Prudential Assur- 
ance Company means that you will be saving money 
for your later years and also that your and 
family will be safeguarded should you pre-decease them. 
It costs litthe—but it means much. It will give you 
of mind—give them security. 


For instance, if you are in your 30th an annual 
premium of £33 Os. 10d. will insure your he _* £1,900 
plus bonus (the amount increases each year), and at the 


wile 


peace 


age of sixty you will become e “eatitled io an immediate 
cheque for £1,660. 
A $3 hal ple is ba lou nh op! Us Cor 


THE PRUDENTIAL) 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Chief Office: 


BARS, LONDON, 


LIMITED, 


HOLBORN E.C 
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SENSIBLE CARPETS 


HE 


designed, 


typical Heal 


carpet 
both by its colour and 
pattern, to enter into the decorative 


scheme of the modern room. 


Heal carpets are not aggressive nor 
are they merely negative or dull, but 
they have the gift of harmony 
they are distinctly interesting. 
purpose is to assist modern furniture 
. and hangings to display themselves 
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.. effectively and to give the whole room a 
the note of rightness and unity. 
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LITTLE CHILD 


LADDER. 


| PLE 
UP 
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ASE HELP 
THE 


THE 


7,499 Orphan and Destitute little ones are 
packet watching her upward progress, 
for upon her successful climb depends their | 
breakfasts, their dinners, and their teas. 


400,000 Half-Crowns asked for. 
351,976 received to date. | 





48,024 still required. 
’s Homes 


Jarnardo 


| Cheques and Orders, payable “Dr. I 

| Food Fund,” and crossed, may be addressed to Dr. | 
Barnardo’s Homes 22 Barnardo House, Stepney | 

| Causeway, London E. 1. | 
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EVERYWHERE 7S 6D_ NET 
The Usly 
Duchess 

It deals 


cA very remarkable book. 

with Germany and Austria in 
the Fourteenth Century and in_ its 
smaller scope and length gives as 
wonderful a bird’s-eye view of the 
Europe of that time as Few Suss gave of 
the Eighteenth Century.” Dairy Main 


The Ugly 
Duchess 


667 108 FEUCHTWANGER has achieved 

another triumph. . . . The 
vivid colouring and bold characterisa- 
tion, the broad sweep and splendid 
rhythm of the narrative, and the 
masterly fashion in which the crowded 
life of the period is depicted, are over- 
whelming. The story is a worthy 
successor to its author’s earlier master- 
piece.” Dairy HeraAtpb 


The Ugly 
Duchess 


cop SENSE of power is even stronger 
than in the earlier book. Feucht- 
wanger has looked the Middle Ages in 
the face. . . . A thronged, inexor- 
able and obsessing canvas that takes 
imagination for its willing captive.” 

OBSERVER 


The Usly 
Duchess 


corps TREMENDOUS story is told 

with superb art, without pause or 
pity, with the extreme of vividness 
achieved by poignant and terrible detail. 


. . «+ By reason of the power of the 
design, the vigour of the workmanship, 
the sweep and scope of the subject, it 
must certainly be accorded a rank equal 
to that of the great Russian novelists.” 

Dairy TELecRrapu 


SECKER 
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% “A modernised ‘Oliver Twist.’ ”—Liverpool Post * 


By 


. 


RONALD GURNER 


Another well-known 
Headmaster and Educationist, John 
Peverell, a typical London boy, falls a tragic 
victim to the evil which outmeasures the good 
about him, 7s. 6d. net. 


realistic novel by the 


wherein 


SOME PRESS TRIBUTES: 
sae ‘‘ Aims at delivering a social me a 
Graphic : It succeeds. 1 have never read a mor 
terrible and damning indictment of an aspect of our 
social system.” 


Times Lit. Supp.: an by a man who 


ws by experience the 

world of which he is writing and who feels deeply 
and sincerely.” 

Goats Gheerver 2) A sevdacly moving resins 

study. .. A challenging book. 


* J. M. DENT & SONS BEDFORD ST. W.C.2 * 





























THE 


KEW GARDENS 


by Virginia Woolf 
Designed and Decorated by Vanessa Bell. 
Limited Edition. 15s. 


HOGARTH PRESS 





The original edition, published in 1919, has long 
been out of print. The present edition is 
crown 4to and limited to 500 numbered copies. 
The whole book has been designed and each page 
decorated by Mrs, Bell. 


CEZANNE 


A Study of his Development 
by Roger Fry 


With 54 illustrations in half-tone and an origina 
cover design by Mr. Fry. Crown 4to. 8s. 6d. 
An endeavour to present the drama of Cézanne’s 
artistic development: to explain by examining 
works of each period how he was gradually con- 
verted from the exuberant romanticism of his 
youth to the classical severity of his mature style. 
The Observer: “. . . the finest single piece of art- 
criticism that has appeared in this country for many a day. 
- « + With penetration and enthusiasm Mr. Fry inter- 
prets the immense influence of this artist-thinker. . . - 
Written with a singular sort of grave brilliancy. The 
volume is indispensable to all who care much about modern 
painting.” 
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goon I told her that I was a Socialist; this was the thing that 
gealed my fate with others: but Lady X’s eyes brightened. You 
don't mean that,” she said. ‘‘ You— how can you be a Socialist, 
and also a well—a governess ?” 

Later on there is a quite thrilling account of the scene when 
Miss McMillan takes Louise Michel, the famous, or rather 
infamous, Vierge Rouge of the Commune, to see Lady X. 
Louise Michel was the most dangerous anarchist of her day. 
The two ladies met in the great drawing-room in Park Lane, 
and Lady X presents the Anarchist with a bunch of red 
flowers :— 

“Q Madame, je vous remercie de tout mon coeur,” she said, 
gazing at the flowers and then into Lady X’s eyes. ** You have 
well known that it was the eighteenth of March and have given 
these to me in remembrance.’ Lady X’s emotion was also genuine, 
but of another kind. Horror had seized her the moment she looked 
into Louise’s face. No, 1 didn’t know it was an anniversary,” 
she said, her eyes wide and bright, and she sank into a chair. ** What 
happened—on this day then ¢ This Eighteenth of March ?” 

After a time Louise began to describe the Commune to her 
horrified hostess :— 

“She did not attempt to speak English, but began at once to 
speak in a low voice of the events of the Commune, of Trochu and 
at last of Ferri. For a time I didn’t follow her, but at last I became 
aware that she was talking about Ferri and the executions at 
Montmartre. “* Il est mort,” she said in a voice that did not tremble, 
but was full of tears, “* gaiement, le cigare a la bouche,’ and, looking 
at the red flowers, she muttered, ** 1 will put them on his grave.” 

This is certainly queer stuff to find in this apparently 
innocent little book about the Nursery School Movement, but 
Miss McMillan gives it to us without comment, showing neither 
liking nor dislike for the violence of her friend's opinions, 
merely recording it as something which crossed her path at 
one time of her life. 

And as she has decided powers of narration she makes us 
feel the atmosphere of those earlier days of the Socialist 
Movement. We can recommend this book not only to the 
students of educational movements, to whom it is of course 
essential, but to the general reader, for it is a remarkable and 
very readable human document. 


The Life of a Cathedral 


Tracts, 627-1927. 
(S.P.C.K. 12s. 


Edited by A. 
éd.) 


York Minster Historical 

Hamilton Thompson, D.Litt. 
Tur tasteless controversies which unhappily represent to 
the public the current domestic life of the English Church, 
tend to obscure one aspect of that life which is probably 
destined to be of greater importance than any liturgic reforms. 
This is the gradual restoration of our Cathedrals to something 
approaching the purpose for which they were made; the 
turning of buildings declined in religious 
influence as they increased in archaeological interest, into 
living centres of spiritual suggestion. The first credit for this 
change of course belongs to the pioneer work of the Dean of 
Chester. But the really significant fact is the rapidity with 
which his main principles are being adopted, and adapted 
to the particular conditions of each Cathedral-church. The 
constant reminder of the real purpose for which the Cathedral 
exists, the abolition of the locked choir, compulsory tour, 
and facetious verger, with the resulting transformation of the 
these things, first tried at Chester, 
general that the visitor 
as, for instance, at Durham 


which steadily 


sightseer into the pilgrim ; 
are quickly becoming so 
genuine grievance when he finds 

the bad old methods still unreformed. 
this rediscovery of the Cathedral, as indeed a * Holy House, 
has been the stimulus given to diocesan Church history ; 
the restored sense of continuity, the renewed pride in local 
saints, peculiar traditions, special achievements ; and nowhere 
was this shown more clearly than at the great celebrations 
which marked, this year, the 1,300th anniversary of York 
Then, as the Archbishop of York observes in the 
volume under review, “ The past seemed to live again. 
Paulinus and Edwin, Ethelburga and Hilda seemed to be 
present, and with them a great cloud of witnesses.” 

That all who visit the Minster, and all who know and love 
it, may in some degree share this profoundly real experience, 
and enter the deep current of its historic life, a series of twenty- 
eight pamphlets. have been prepared dealing with all the 
chief phases of that history ; from the foundation to the close 
of the eighteenth century. Written by experts, many of these 


feels a 


One consequence of 


> 


Minster. 


are of permanent value ; and, bound together in one volume, 
form an admirable example of what local Church history can 
and should be. Most of the strictly historical chapters are 
the work of the editor, Professor Hamilton Thompson, who 
deals century by century with the Cathedral's life. ‘The Dean 
of Lichfield and the Dean of Winchester write on the two great 
Anglo-Saxon with the 
early days of York: the peaceful Chad and the tempestuous 
Wilfred. For those who know the sanctuaries of the North, 
Lastingham and Hexham still keep the vivid imprint of these 
strong rulers of the Northumbrian Church : and give to their 
personalities an actualness denied to the amiable St. William, 
whose shrine was the chief glory of the Minster during the late1 
Middle Age. St. William’s claim to sanctity, founded on his 
prompt and successful emission of a prayer when the bridge 


saints who are so closely connected 


over the Ouse broke under the weight of a sightseeing crowd, 
is lightly 
who feels that he was “a saint whose reputation was some- 
what suddenly and cheaply made.” It is certainly strange 
that this agreeable but should 
have achieved a halo, whilst the saintly Archbishop Scrope— 
at least as true a martyr as St. Thomas & Becket—has faded 
from the remembrance of men. 

Among several admirable papers on various aspects of the 
Minster’s life, those by the Bishop of Truro and by Mr. J. A, 
Knowles stand out as specially interesting. Mr. 
has written a learned and most entertaining account of the 
York glass-painters, based upon careful study of the fabric- 
His remarks may fall painfully upon the ears of those 
who make a religion of religious art: but others will find 
them singularly refreshing. He points out that, far 
being the devout craftsmen of popular imagination, the York 
glaziers were mostly Church furnishers in a 
business ; and regarded their job in the most unemotional 
light : ** A glass painter was a man who cut up sheets of glass 
and made windows, just as a tailor cut up cloth and made 
suits.” 

The Bishop of Truro describes, with a 
conceals vast erudition, the ancient 
Minster and the intricate relations and distinctions 
the York and Sarum use. 
liturgic books, and the routine of daily worship for which 
they were composed ; and includes a vivid thumb-nail sketch 
of the mediaeval congregation. are to think of as 
**a body of people, probably standing round the altar, with 
their hands upheld at the time of the consecration 
during the central part of the eucharistic service, following 
what was going on by eye rather than by the ear.” Though 
mostly illiterate, and even according to modern standards 
superstitious ; yet, thanks to the teaching they had received, 


even contemptuously—dismissed by the editor, 


commonplace ecclesiastic 


Knowles 


rolls. 
from 


lar ge way of 


simplicity that 
books of the 
between 


service 


He gives an account of the chief 


These we 


and 


they possessed, as the Bishop reminds us, ** ample material 
for simple meditation during the service.” 


hint I draw to a close. EVELYN. UNDERHILL 


Upon which useful 


Fiction 
Different Magics 


Stories of Red Hanrahan and the Secret Rose. By W. B. 
Yeats. Illustrated and decorated by Norah MeCuinness, 
(Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) 

The Midnight Folk. By John Masefield. 

Into the Abyss. By John Knittel. (Heinemann. 


(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


7s. Gd.) 


To open this reprint of some of the stories of Mr. Yeats’ early 
period is to recover a past experience of glamour. Once 
more the Celtic Twilight is stealing amethystine over the 
*nineties while the black and gold banners of the décadents 
droop back to the Venusberg ; and. through the silver dews, 
murmuring a music to his psaltery, an invocation half holy, 
half heathen, goes Mr. W. B. Yeats, with flashing eves and 
* Weave a circle round him thrice,” 


floating hair. said we, 


* For he on honey-dew hath fed, 


And drunk the milk of Paradise. 


” 


Now has our enchanter parted from the Sidhe, and broods 
sedate in the House of Senators. In the days when he still 
sang the love of the impossible he sometimes changed his 
rhythm, and related, in a romantic prose of gliding paces 
and mournful pauses, the dream-led adventures of the poet's 
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soul, as Hanrahan, Michael Robartes, Aodh. A little later, 
in The Wind among the Reeds, with a precious and delight- 
ful pedantry, he told us that Hanrahan represented the sim- 
plicity of an imagination too changeable to gather permanent 
possessions, or the Adoration of the Shepherds. Red Hanrahan 
always seemed to mea little violent for the Adoring Shepherds, 
whom I imagine as gentle, faunish creatures with pan-pipes ; 
and I deliberately preferred Michael and Aodh. Still, Hanrahan 
was good enough, and made responsible for some of the 
loveliest of the slow rhythms that the Dublin bards once 
went intoning in hypnotic voices. So we are glad to see 
again some of the simpler of the storiesconcerning this wander- 
ing singer and hedge-schoolmaster, and two or three of the 
tales of the Secret Rose. The Byzantine modernism of Miss 
Norah McGuinness, as illustrator, is slightly disturbing. 
Some of the black and white patterns are charming, some are 
merely grotesque, none can suggest the images evoked by the 
stories to the fanatics of Mr. Yeats’ earlier work. But here is 
still that masque of dead lovers made from the falling rose- 
leaves. Here is a new poem about sailing to Byzantium, 
und here is the ever-new Invocation of the Secret Rose, to 
rekindle the hearts of idealists in whom the flame is falling 
to dust. So the volume holds magic enough. 

The Midnight Folk is quvizzical, and radiant with the 
pantheistic magic that lies about our infancy. It may surprise 
some grave persons that Mr. Masefield should write an 
epilogue to the haughty odyssey of Sard Harker, in the form 
of a tale of his great-grandson, a child with his childish magic ; 
but there are no dull boundaries or fixed inferiorities in this 
author's vision of life. The boy prevails over grown-up guilt 
with its darker sorcery, and redeems the honour of his ancestor 
us well as the beautiful treasure of the Cathedral of Santa 
Barbara. Birds and beasts and ghosts and beloved toys 
league with Kay. Witches with all their wicked armament 
oppose him. (There isan uncanny realism about those witches.) 
Things piratical, Spanish, sea-strange, sunset-strange, surge 
about the horizons. Everybody breaks into catchy catches. 
Mermaids play round the golden lad that once was the image 
of St. George in a great cathedral. Down a ride of Canterbury 
Bells lies King Arthur's Court. The Rat talks like a Cockney 
out of Dickens. It is all divinely nonsensical, with a serene 
pulse of beauty and honour controlling the extravaganza. 
There are no flaws or suggestions of disbelief in the magic. 
The whole thing is bathed in that golden light which inhabits 
all Mr. Masefield’s work, a light emanating partly from a 
dreamland of Spanish seas, partly from a singular grace of 
temperament, seeking steadily for the superfine and the nobly 
superfluous in human conduct. 

Into the Abyss is a story of the true black magic wrought 
when Love, in his madness, turns life to death. Thérése, the 
beautiful peasant girl, comes from the dark Valais into the 
Oberland, with its rich pastures and its flowery meadows on 
the plateaux of the mountains. She marries the wealthy 
farmer, her master. Like Parisina, she falls desperately in 
love with her stepson ; but it is the husband that perishes. 
The blood of haughty and homicidal Italian nobles runs in 
the veins of Thérése ; and her pride of personality is heightened 
by the Nictzschean books her lover Gottfried lends her. 
But if she is impassioned, she is chaste. ‘Two men must 
not possess her, so the unloved must die. She bears herself 
superbly through the agonizing consequences, a pagan spirit 
scornful of the Trinity, while the weak Gottfried, in throes 
of guilt and fear, casts himself on his Lutheran God. But 
even the minor characters in this long novel are charged with 
vital energy. ‘There is something refreshing about these 
frank and compassionate Oberlanders ; and the idyllie frag- 
rance of milk and flowers softens the tragic story. The 
author, writing in a foreign language, sometimes misses the 
mot juste ; but on the whole he is remarkably eloquent. 

R. A. T. 


The Jazz Age 


Among Those Sailing. 
Blackett. 7s. 6d.) 
MovEkrN Society does not lack its critics, but few of them have 
been more scathing than Mr. Hamilton. It is true that, though 
he refers to “honesty, decency, kindness, simplicity, and 
consideration ” as “ forgotten things,” he gives us a happy 


By Cosmo Hamilton. (Hurst and 


—— 


ending, which presses home his implicit moral that the demep. 
tia of this jazzing and cocktail age, which he lays specially 


‘to the charge of the nouveaux. riches, is due rather to enyiroy. 


ment than to innate lack of character. Given the right setting 
and opportunity, even the worst type of modern gir] may 
reveal sterling qualities, as Fay Rogers does at last. 

Fay is the cighteen-year-old daughter of Dwight F. Rogers, 
a self-made American business magnate, whose simplicity and 
natural refinement are in sharp contrast to the egotism and 
vulgarity of Kitty, his socially ambitious wife. Dwight sends 
Kitty and Fay on a pleasure trip to Kurope. At Vichy. Kitty, 
striving to look as juvenile as her daughter, flatters herself 
that she has enslaved a young Frenchman, Louis Lully, 
upon whom she lavishes all the comforts that wealth ¢ 
Fay, for her part, becomes jazz-mmad. ‘* She's not 
being,” says one of the little band of perverts of which she 
becomes the leader, * she’s a rhythm, the spirit of the age, 
She’s not merely a victim of jazz. She's jazz itself.” Madly 
in love with Fay, though he hates her crazy lust for pk sure, 
is the young Englishman, Sir Richard Coniston-Rydal, 
Louis’s passion is also fired by Fay, though, a money-sccking 
adventurer, earning a fat living as * a merchant of love,” he 


in buy, 
a jiuman 


is incapable of true affection for anyone but himself. Thus 
the stage is set for the action, and through a series of rciark. 
ably vivid scenes, * strong” but never coarse, the story, 


with its many well-defined minor characters, moves to its 
climax. Kitty at last realizes that Louis has been fooling her, 
and that it is Fay whom he really desires. Fay, meanwhile, 
having jazzed herself to exhaustion, faints one night, and 
a French doctor reports that she is by way of becoming a 
mother. The diagnosis is false, but Fay allows Kitty to 
believe it and to attribute the responsibility to Louis, 
Jealousy at first infuriates Kitty, but afterwards bri: 
to earth. She realizes that the only hope of returning with 
self-respect to New York lies in urging Fay to marry Sir 
Richard at once. Fay, out of that love for her father which 
has hitherto been her single apparent virtue, accepts her 
mother’s suggestion, and all ends merrily. 


cs her 


The speed with which Fay is converted from a heartless, 
brainless jazz-fiend into the devoted and gracious wife of an 
English baronet of the traditional type is somewhat staggering. 
Yet, essentially, the response of her character to new influences 
is convincingly delineated. But it is mainly as a castiyation 
of modern extravagances that Mr. Hamilton's novel is to be 
read, and as such it is uncommonly powerful and brilliant, 

G. T. 
(iIurst and 
writer 

very 


IT NEVER RAINS. By J. Murray Allison. 
Blackett. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Allison is a new short-story 
of considerable talent. His scenes and characters are 
varied ; but clean, breezy humour and satire are his predomin- 
ating qualit=:. He may be compared to a clever cartoonist, 
hitting off, with mingled malice and tolerance, the little 
foibles and pretensions of his victims. He can, on occasion, 
use irony as well as satire, and the tale in which he makes 
play with the artificial values of modern literary life is 
particularly good fun. 


General Knowledge Questions 


The Editor awards the prize of one guinea offered weckly 
for the best thirteen general knowledge questions to a gentle- 
man who prefers to be known as ** Orlando.” 


1. What age of the world are we living in ? 

2. Who added January and February to the year ? 
3. When, in the West, was time divided into hours ? 

4. Why did Charlemagne add a secord head to the Imperial 
le ? 


5. What is growth ? 
ji. When was the first ocean-newspaper printed ? 
7. Who took out the first wireless patent ? 
8. Name the first Englishman to make an aerial voyage. 

9. Which was the first almanac printed in England ? 

10. When was the rank of Admiral created ? 

11. How did the motto ** Dieu et mon Droit ” 

12. Give the author of *‘And the devil did grin, for his darling 
sin Is pride that apes humility.” 

13. Where is the *‘ Ingleborough Pot-hole 


orig nite 


9 
. 


4uswers will be found on page 939. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 











CLOUD-CAPP’D TOWERS BY VISCOUNT ESHER 
“He lights many fires in cold rooms, for he has kindliness and a sense of the kindling phrase. An 

aura of brilliancy encircles every pag ze of this brilliant book.”’—Sunday Times. 15s, net. 
BEHIND THE SCENES WITH CYRIL MAUDE 
By HIMSELF. “An ably written and revealing autobiography. Mr. Maude has an honoured 
place in the story of the English theatre, and his book will count among the important stage 
histories.”"—The Jimes. Illustrated. 16s. net. 
A SOLDIER-DIPLOMAT pric!cex. SIR DOUGLAS DAWSON 
“The author was on terms of intimate friends ‘hip with many leading diplomats and statesmen, and 


the record of his work and friendships makes fascinating reading. His pages are crowded with 
famous names and illuminating footnotes to history.”—Daily Telegraph. Illustrated. 18s. net. 


HIGHCLIFFE tie STUARTS jon. wrs. E. STUART WORTLEY 


A selection from the Family Papers of Lord Stuart de Rothesay. Throws interesting light on many 
famous events, as well as on the personality of Stuart himself and his friends. Illus. 16s. net. 


NAPOLEON: THE MAN BY R. McNAIR WILSON 


“A picture of the great Boake ener not to be found in any biography published in or translated 
into the English At rua —Truth. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


THE PIPER IN PEACE & WAR sy CHARLES MALCOLM 


With a Foreword by the Duke of Atholl, K.T. Will appeal to all interested in Pipe music and 


the many historic events in which pipers have taken part. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


SULLA THE FORTUNATE BY G. P. BAKER 


“ His life-story, very ably presented, shows us, in a manner almost unique, the working model of 
a great civilization like our own struggling with our own difficulties." —Graphic. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


PANDOUR TRENCK, 1710-1749. sy OSKAR TEICHMAN, ps.0, mc. 


“A very well arranged narrative that is also a vivid picture of social and political conditions in 
Europe during the War of the Austrian Succession.”—Birmingham Post. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


LIFE IN THE STARS sy sin FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND 


“He has written an — and provoking book in which he endeavours to give scientific basis 
to some mystical conclusions.” —/7 ines. Illustrated, 10s, 6d. net. 


FROM THE MIDDLE TEMPLE TO THE SOUTH SEAS 


By Mr, JUSTICE ALEXANDER. Gives interesting features of his legal life sae Th ‘trays ina 





























novel way life among the natives of the South Seas, Maps and Illustrations 15s. net. 
This is another of Dr. Ross’s popular and unconventional travel books. He has a wide experience, 
a keen love of travel and a very strong sense of humour. With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 





MORE WORDS ANCIENT & MODERN sy Prof. WEEKLEY 


This is the promised sequel to “ Words, Ancient and Modern.” It is devoted entirely to compound 
words with curious histories. 5s. net. 


THE KINGDOM OF BOOKS sy WILLIAM D. ORCUTT 


Further reflections and adventures of a Bookman. A fascinating companion to the author's * In 
Quest of the Perfect Book.” Illustrated. 21s. net. 


INDIAN ARCHITECTURE sy E. B. HAVELL 


Its Psychology, Structure and History from the first Muhammadan Invasion to the present day. 
New edition with a Chapter on the new Delhi. With numerous Illustrations. 42s, net. 











JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. I. 
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BUT WHERE? 


It is now known that the average case of cancer is nut 
incurable—if dealt with in time. But zt must be taken in 
time. Cancer does not always hurry but it never halts. 
Slowly but surely in every case the time comes when it is 
too late. More than 50,000 men and women in England 
and Wales die of cancer every year. A great number of 
these would have been cured had they been treated in time. 
But where ? Those who are not so well off and those who 
are poor, where are they to go #0 de treated in time. Cases 
of cancer are admitted into all the general hospitals, but 
the Middlesex Cancer Hospital is reserved entirely for the 
treatment of these cases and is ready to extend its work if 


you will help. 


One half of the beds in the Middlesex Cancer Hospital are 
devoted to cases in which there is still hope of successful 
treatment and permanent cure. The Hospital struggles on 
with the work. It wins more and more successes. Men and 
women often leave its wards restored to many further years 
of happy useful life. Your contribution will be a message 
of hope to many sufferers. Please send that message soon. 


You who do not suffer, please help those who do. 


The MIDDLESEX 
CANCER HOSPITAL 


(Llustituted iz 1792) 


Adjoining and closely associated with The Middlesex Hospital. 


Contributions should be forwarded to: 
The Treasurer, The Middlesex Cancer Hospital, Nassau St., London, W'.3 
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Current Literature 


THE FARINGTON DIARY. By Joseph Farington, 
p.A. Volume VII.: 1811 to 1814. (Hutchinson. 21s.) 
All readers of the first six volumes of Joseph Farington’s 
diary will welcome the seventh. The years covered by the 
present book are from 1811 to 1814. The friendly landscape 

ainter, Who knew the Royal Academy from its formation, 
and later on played so large a part in its government, is 
growing old. Never a great painter himself, he has known 
the great painters of his day, and is still the intimate friend of 
Lawrence and Turner. But Farington’s acquaintance was 
not only among artists. He knew people of all classes, but 
he writes chiefly and with most sympathy of what he calls 
“the upper part of the middle,’ where he thinks that he sees 
the most ** energy of mind.” He has heard, and he obviously 
believes, that the greater part of “ the nobility’ have no 
pursuit or study ‘sufficient to exercise their understanding,” 
with the result that their “ideas arise with a very gradual 
progress.” By nature homely and domestic, he is much 
jnterested in health, and reports many intimate talks with 
doctors. Nervous breakdown seems to have been as common 
in what we think a leisurely age as it is now. A symptom 
which was called ‘extreme hurry of mind,’ leading not 
infrequently to ** disorders seated in the head,” was for ever 
balking the physicians. Farington is a past master of terse 
descriptions ; almost every person to whom he introduces us 
makes a distinct impression. We are immediately interested in 
the Bishop who was * not a pious man but a man of principle,” 
and the eminent Counsel ** whose temper is the only thing 
against him, it being sour.” Sometimes his sitters paint 
themselves. He quotes Lawrence as saying ** a desire to excel 
in my profession and a desire for ease are everything to me,” 
but no one quite believes what a man says of himself. This 
landscape painter was a true lover of London. He liked, 
he admits, the noise and bustle of the streets. In country 
towns the quict strikes him as melancholy, causing “a 
sensation similar to that which arises from being in a desolate 
situation.” ‘* Everything is too long, except life,” sighed 
Sheridan one day, when he and Farington were together, but 
this diary is not too long, though when the eighth and last 
volume appears the whole will take up very considerable 
book-space. 

THE PRIVATE LIFE OF CHARLES II. By Arthur 
Irwin Dasent. (Cassell. 18s.)-Mr. Dasent’s book is chiefly 
concerned with * the chargeable ladies about the Court” in 
the time of Charles II. He reproduces with painstaking 
precision the gossip of the period, not to mention more than 
is meet (or even interesting) of the scurrilous lampoons. The 
reader becomes somewhat nauseated by the society in which 
he finds himself. To do Mr. Dasent justice, however, he 
emphasizes the fact that the King cannot be judged by his 
company. He forces us to like the able Stuart who had so 
much wit and kindness, and, if we believe Mr. Dasent, political 
acumen, to set against the despicable elements of his character. 

HORRID MYSTERIES (in two volumes). From the Ger- 
man of the Marquis of Grosse. By P. Will. The * Jane 
Austen”? Horrid Novels. Edited by the Rev. Montague 
Summers. (R. Holden and Co., Ltd. 7s. 6d.)}—** Are they all 
horrid ? Are you sure they are horrid ? ” Catherine Morland 
asked Isabella Thorpe in the Pump Room at Bath ; and a like 
doubt assails us on reading those * Mysteries ” that are thus 
emphatically labelled. The publishers are to be commended 
for their public spirit in giving again to the world this series. 
That they represent a phase in the development of the novel 
is undoubted, but it is one that hitherto had to be studied in 
museums rather than in reprints, for the ‘“* Gothic romance ” 
was a passing conceit, not a stage of healthy growth in the art 
of fiction. The present age has been accused of a love of sen- 
sationalism, but our wildest efforts pale before the ** roman- 
ticism ” of 1797. Castles, chapels, monasteries, grottos, deep 
forests, ‘* boskage,’’ masked and draped figures—recalling the 
Ku Klux Klan—they are all here; earth and its fulness are 
insufficient for the needs of the author, the Heavenly Host 
are conscribed for his service, and we gasp to think what he 
might have done with electricity, six-shooters, and aeroplanes. 
Some doubt surrounds the marquisate of the author, but none 
attaches to his characters; we are all counts or countesses, 
with an unlimited retinue of servants and saddled horses at 
eall. And the horrors! Caverns open at our feet, mysterious 
voices speak out of the night, yet—we return to Catherine 
Morland—* Are you sure they are all horrid ?”—and we 
confess they are not. The most lurid passages move us to 
unholy mirth. 

THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY : 
1912-1921. Edited by H. W. C. Davis and J. R. H. Weaver. 
(Oxford University Press. 21s.)—-The new supplement to 
the famous ** D.N.B.” opens with an admirable memoir of 
the late Sir Sidney Lee by Sir Charles Frith, who does justice 
to that great Editor and charming man. His successors have 
earried on his tradition fairly well. The articles tend to be 
shorter than before, and some of them are rather dul! and 





loosely written. The more important memoirs, notabiv Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain by the late Professor Egerton, Lord 
Fisher by Mr. Vincent Baddeley, Lord Wolseley and Lord 
Kitchener by Sir F. Maurice, and Sir Herbert Tree by Mr. J. L. 
Palmer, are competently handled, and men who were not so 
well known to the general public, like William Aldis Wright, 
William Stanley Houghton and Robinson Ellis, have found 
sympathetic and well-informed biographers. At the end of 
the book is a complete index to this supplement and the 
preceding one, covering the years from 1901 to 1921. 
FILMS. By L’Estrange Fawcett. (Bles. 21s.)—The film 
critic of the Morning Post has written a thoroughly amusing 
and human book. There is the (almost inevitable) chapter 
about the temperamental Mr. Chaplin's methods of work, 
and a good deal about other Hollywood “ stars’; the best 
part of the book, however, is the end, where Mr. Fawcett 
gives us some very common-sense reflections on the stage in 
general, in connexion with its newest ally or competitor. 
For instance, * the young playwright in England to-day can 
hardly manage to live, let alone have his play produced. 
Nevertheless, a solemn society exists in London in 1927 to 
popularize the pornographic drama of the Restoration and 
the lewd, half-baked plays of the pre-Shakespeare period.” 


A Library List 


Brocrapuy :— In the Service of Youth. By Sir Arthur Yapp. 
(Nisbet. 8s. Gd.) Vignettes of Memory. By Lady 
Violet Greville. (Hutchinson. 18s.) King James's 
Secret. Edited by Robert S. Rait and Annie I. Cameron, 
(Nisbet. 12s. 6d.) A Farmers Fifty Years in Lauder- 
dale. By R. Shirragibb. (Oliver and Boyd. 7s. 6d.) - 
Highcliffe and the Stuarts. Kdited by The Hon. Mrs. 
Stuart Wortley. (Murray. 16s.) The Wocation of 
Aloysius Gonzaga. By C. C. Martindale. (Sheed and 
Ward. 7s. 6d.) George Sand. By Mary F. Sandars, 
(Robert Holden. 15s.) Dr. Johnson and Company. 
By Robert Lynd. (Hodder and Stoughton. 2s. 6d.) - 
A Small Boy in the Sixties. By George Sturt. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 10s. 6d.) 

TRAVEL AND ARCHAEOLOGY :—Ceylon: Past and Present, 
By Major C, M. Enriquez. (Hurst and Blackett. 21s.) - 
David Goes to Baffin Land. By David Binney Putnam. 
(Putnam. _ 6s.) Camels. By Daniel W. Streeter. 
(Putnam.  $2°50.) The Antiquity of Man in East 
Anglia. By J. Reid Moir. (Cambridge University Press. 


15s.)——-Papervs on the Ethnology and Archaeology of the 
Malay Peninsula. By Ivor Hl. N. Evans. (Cambridge 
University Press. 145s.) 


RELIGION :—Adventure: The Faith of Science and the Science 
of Faith. By Burnett H. Streeter, Catherine M. Chilcott, 
John Macmurray, and Alexander S. Russell. (Macmillan. 
7s. 6d.) Faith and Order. Edited by H. N. Bate. 
(Student Christian Movement. 10s. 6d.) The Life of 
Prayer. By Baron Friedrich von Hiigel. (Dent. 2s. 6d.) 
—— New Studies in Mystical Religion. By Rufus M. 
Jones. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.)——The Dialogue of Sir 
Thomas More Concerning Tyndale. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. 30s.) 

MIscELLANEOUS.—Bacchus, or Wine To-day and To-morrow. 
By P. Morton Shand. (Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d.) The 
Kingdom of Books. By William Dana Orcutt. (Murray. 


21s.) London Nights of Long Ago. By Shaw Desmond. 
(Duckworth. 21s.) Mind and Man from Atom to Man. 


By Albert Dawson. (C. W. Daniel. 15s.) Recipes of 
Various Kinds in Cooking, Preserving, Brewing and Other 
Important Things. (Herbert Jenkins. 7s. 6d.)-—— 
Reluctantly Told. By Jane Hillyer. (Wishart. 7s. 6d.) 
——The Glands of Destiny. By Ivo Geikie Cobb. (Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d.)——England and America. By C. UH. van 


Tyne. (Cambridge University Press. 6s.) 
Fiction :—-The Withered Root. By Rhys Davies. (Ifolden. 
7s. 6d.)—-——Selina Pennaluna. By Ruth Manning- 


Sanders. (Christophers. 7s. 6d.)—-—The Wild Body. By 
Wyndham Lewis. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.)—— 
Mr. Weston’s Good Wine. By T. F. Powys. (Chatto and 
Windus. 15s.)——There is No Return. By Elizabeth 
Bibesco. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 





Answers to General Knowledge Questions 

1. The seventh. 2. Numa Pompilius, ¢. 713. B.c. 3. In 
293 B.c., when the first sundial seen in Rome was placed on the 
Temple of Quirinus. t. To show that he was Emperor of Romo 
and Germany (802 A.D.). }. Change of form with increase in 
bulk.——6. In June, 1994, on the Cunard liner ‘ Campania.’-— 
7. James Bowman Lindsay of Dundee in 1854. 8. William W. 
Sadler in 1785 from Oxford.——9. The “‘ Sheph:ard’s Kalendar ” 
in 1497 by Richard Pynson. 10. In 1297 when Edward the 
First made William Leybourne one.——11. From the “parole of 
the day ” given by Richard the First to his army, September 2th, 
1198. First assumed as a motto by Henry the Sixth..—12. Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge. 13. A deep cavern on the Ingleborough 
Moors in Yorkshire at an elevation of 3,400 feet. 
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Finance—Public and Private 


The Vickers-Armstrong Fusion 


Ir would probably be true to say that in no direction 
have the after-effects of the War been more directly felt 
than in some of the key industries of the country, and 
while, for the most part, the cause is to be found in 
circumstances arising out of the War itself, it has also to 
be admitted nat in many instances recuperation has been 
hindered by unsound policy on the part of Capital and 
Labour alike, while imperfect organization and imperfect 
management have also played their part. Notably in our 
Iron, Coal and Steel, and even in our Railway industries, 
the British shareholder has experienced great vicissitudes 
during the past decade, and this is the more regrettable 
because it is of such supreme importance that faith 
on the part of the British investor in home industries 
should be maintained at all costs. 


Writtinc Down Assets. 

One cannot, however, withhold a meed of admiration 
for the courage with which British investors have faced 
their losses, and the common sense and philosophical 
view which has been taken of the situation. I do not 
know whether any readers of these columns happen 
to be in the position of sharcholders in the great firm 
of Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., but 
undoubtedly the shareholders in that company have 
reason for concern with regard to the magnitude of the 
losses which have been disclosed in connexion with the 
recent prolonged investigation previous to the arrangement 
for the fusion of a part of the firm’s activities with those of 
Vickers, Limited, the details of which have been announced 
during the past week. It is shown that the assets of 
Armstrongs will require to be written down by at least 
£11,000,000, a figure representing more than the share 
capital of the company, although, of course, the prior- 
charge issues run into an infinitely larger amount. Since 
the appointment of the present financial advisers to the 
company it is quite clear that matters have been handled in 
the most skilful fashion, and holders of some of the 
prior-charge securities will probably feel thankful that 
eminent specialists have been called in even at a late 
hour in the day. And even after allowing for the 
great losses referred to and the inevitable effect upon 
the fortunes of the shareholders, I think that in 
the brighter future which is now opening up even 
these shareholders may feel at least that the fusion 
scheme provides a good hope for the future of the company, 
the point yet to be determined being the extent to which 
the Ordinary shareholders may hope for participation in 
such improvement, and the period which must elapse 
before the full results of the economies likely to be 
effected under the Vickers-Armstrong agreement are 
revealed in the Profit and Loss Account. 

At present it must be confessed that the outlook 
for the shareholders in Armstrongs is a serious one, for 
the profits foreshadowed in the proposals will be re- 
quired to satisfy claims of holders of prior securities. 
On the other hand, there can be little doubt that if 
chance there be for the shareholders recovering some 
vortion of the loss already sustained by them, it is to 
= found in the carrying through of the Agreement 
between Vickers and Armstrongs, which seems at least 
to promise the maximum of economy and efficiency 
in the carrying out of the major part of the operations of 
the two companies, while much wasteful competition 
should be avoided. 

Scneme Brieriy Ov7r.ixep. 

Tnasmuch as the full details of this Agreement have 
already appeared in the daily papers, I do not propose 
to do more than comment upon one or two of its main 
features. Briefly, it is proposed that a new company 
should be formed entitled Vickers-Armstrongs, Limited, 
and that this company should have an initial capital 
of £21,000,000. To this new company will be sold 
certain fixed assets, including certain shipyards, plant, &c¢., 
both of Vickers and of Armstrongs, and it is on the basis 


of a valuation of the respective assets contributed that 
Vickers are to receive in return £5,000,000 in Ordinary 
Shares, £1,500,000 in “B” Preference Shares and 
£2,000,000 in “ A ” Preference Shares in the new company, 
while Armstrongs will receive £2,500,000 in Ordinary 
Shares and £2,000,000 in “ B ” Preference Shares. Then, 
as regards the new Board, Vickers will again have pre- 
dominance, the Chairman being General the Hon. Sir 
Herbert Lawrence, at present Chairman of Vickers, 
while six members of the Board will be nominated by 
Vickers and four by Armstrongs. The nominations by 
Vickers are confined to members of the existing Board of 
that company, while the four nominations by Armstrongs 
include, in addition to the two members of the present 
Board of Armstrongs, Sir Otto Niemeyer, of the Bank 
of England, and Mr. E. R. Peacock, of Messrs. Baring 
Brothers. 
SAFEGUARDING Prior CHarces. 

Before the present agreement can go through, however, 
consent is necessary from the various holders of securities 
in both companies, and, by reason of the actual sale of 
assets, there is, of course, a necessity for variation in 
existing mortgage rights. Again, expressing the matter 
briefly and crudely, it is to be a case of obtaining deben- 
ture rights over the securities held in the new company 
rather than over certain actual fixed assets which are 
transferred, though the mortgage rights in assets remain- 
ing with the old companies remain, of course, unchanged, 
At the same time safeguards have been taken in the 
interests of prior-charge stockholders of both companies, 
and in the case of Armstrong 4 per cent. stock, not only 
is there to be a cumulative sinking fund of 2 per cent. per 
annum set up, but an opportunity is to be given after 
the agreement has gone through to holders to convert, 
if they wish, into 3} per cent. British Government Con- 
version Loan at the rate of £100 nominal of stock for 
£100 nominal of Conversion Loan, the option to continue 
until March Ist next. In addition there is the rather 
ingenious device of an insurance policy being arranged 
with a leading insurance company which, under certain 
conditions, guarantees up to an amount of £200,000 that 
the annual profits of the new company shall for the next 
five years reach £900,000, 

AN IntrerEesTING EXPERIMENT. 

It will readily be seen that interest in this very 
important provisional agreement is really two-fold in 
character. So far as the shareholders and stockholders 
in the two companies are concerned, the feeling is general 
that the scheme is an equitable one and, further, that 
it is the one which promises the best financial results 
in the years to come. Then, quite apart from the share- 
holders either in Vickers or in Armstrongs, not only is 
it considered that the new arrangement should make 
for the continuity and the further extension of two of 
the greatest businesses in the country, but there are 
not wanting hopes, first, that increased profits resulting 
from co-operation may be even greater than anticipated, 
and, second, that if such should be the case, a further 
lead may be given to a co-operative movement in other 
industries where less internal competition and greater 
co-operation would seem to be required. 

Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


AUSTRALIAN Borrow1nc. 
Ar the moment of writing, underwriting is proceeding in 
connexion with an impending issue by the Commonwealth 
Government of Australia of a loan of £7,000,000 in 5 per cents. 
at the price of 974. The loan is redeemable at latest in 1975, 
and at the option of the Government in and after 1945. The 
loan represents entirely new borrowing and it remains to be 
seen just what measure of response will be given to it by the 
public. I am inclined to think, however, that the stock is 
attractive at the price mentioned, representing as it does a full 
Trustee security, giving a yield of well over 5 per cent., while 
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THE PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT, HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, Limited (‘‘P.R.H.A.’’). 


Registered T896, under the Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 1893.) 





180 INNS. THE PIONEER OF THE PUBLIC HOUSE TRUST SYSTEM, 
Subscribed Capital : 
195,053 SHARES of £1 each, fully paid ive és ‘i oe £195,053 
4 per Cent. LOAN STOCK i ea ee ki ise = 17,845 
5 per Cent. LOAN STOCK a se as oa os — 1,370 
6 per Cent. LOAN STOCK on mi < he én _ 86,144 


Total Capital at December 31st, 1926 .. iui F .. £300,412 
DIVIDENDS PAID: 5°,, 1899-1919, 7}°., 1920-1922, 6°,, 1923-1926. Reserves, £62,000. Profits for 9 months 
ended September 30, 1927, are £2,000 higher than for the same period last year. 










PRESIDENT : SECRETARY AND OFFICES: 
THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT ULLSWATER, G.C.B, *REGINALD CRIPPS, ST. GEORGE'S HOUSE, 193, REGENT STREET, W. 1, 
VICE-PRESIDENTS: Pelegraph —-“* Healthsome, Pieey, London.” Teleph 1418-1440 Gerrard 
Ms EMINENCE CARDINAL rHE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF GENERAL MANAGER: 
BOURNE | SHAFPTESBURY, K.P BARRY HOLDERNESS. MBI 
sR LEONARD BRASSEY, Barr } COL, SIR EPWARD WARD, Bart Tat een —— 
Hgteh stoi “= a K.C.B pauses 
ait gala taapateiaat itis | BISHOP TALBOT date of Win- BANKERS : 
Ltp.). hester BANK OF LIVERPOOL AND MARTINS, LID.. 43. € t ‘ 3 SW, 
COUNCIL: SOLICITORS: 
APT. B. W. BENTINGR, *C) R. SEYMOUR. Esq MESSRS. WONTNER & SONS, 40, Bedford R wi 
‘ CAVENDISH, Eso (Chairman, Exeentive Committec ), 
a, #. CAVEND CAPT. H. J. TORR AUDITORS: 
"A, BRISCO, Esq ‘LT.-COL, SIR ALFRED WELBY, 
(. M. CHAPMAN, Esq KB MESSRS. W. F. WISEMAN and H. A. VAN DE LINDE (Chariered 4 
W. CECIL HARRIS, Eso J. V. WHEELER, Usa of GERARD VAN DE LINDE & SON, 4, Fenchurch Aver: 
WAPT, G, E, PIERREPONT, .C, CAPT. B. A, WOODD., * Member of | tive Commit 


APPLICATIONS are now invited for 


£25,000 6 per Cent. LOAN STOCK 


inorder to add to the munber of Refor 1 PUBLIC HOUSES under management. 

LOAN STOCK \nv amou from £10 upwards. Interest, 6 per cent. por anna, payad le July J J iary | I 

tr ferable, and may be red mdi at par by tl Association at January Ist in any year! vIViIng & year ! 

OBJECTS. —The Peaple’s Refreshment Hou Association, Ltd., was registered 1896, to manage Licensed In | 
Managers ave allowed no profit on sa fb x ‘sand spirits, and thus ha no indu t to push t le, t h | 
inter n the sale of food l mome-i wicants. Tir hou inf REFRESHMEN PF LEOUSES, and not m frink iH ; 
are held under H.M. the Ki Ou.h of Woods, First Garden City, Southampton Corporation, the National Trust, ete. 

Managers are carefully ech n and regularly inspected. Tho houses are free from “tie to brewers. The Inns 
professional and working « — hi | re ou te tl hen Every | | i ym ad " from the | 
have tea gardens, 

GROWTH OF THE P.R.H.A.’” — There wa me Inn under management in 1S97— now there are 189, ranging fio ] han to 
Comwall. ‘The subscribed Capital, originally a few hundreds, is now £199,005, Reserves, £62,000, For further particular i 


balance-sheet ask for the Annual Ke port. 
N.B.—Not more than 200 Shares may be held by ene person. No limit for Loan Stock. 


A PRACTICAL REFORM TESTED FOR 30 YEARS. 








—- — -—-- 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR 6°), LOAN STOCK. 





To the Council of 
THE PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATI 


Registered under the Industrial and Provident Secicties Act. Register No, 3448) 


ON, LIMITED. 


ST. GEORGE'S HOUSE, 193, REGENT STREET, W. 1, 
Date. 7 
I, the undersigned, h Pi . Loan § k in the above-named Associaiion, in respect of which I encl 
Bankers for £.......0. I t« pt the Stock subject to the eonritions set out hereunder, 


NAME IN FULL (MR., Mrs.. M 
(Please write distinetly) 
Al Dn) 


Cheques in full to be made payable to The People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd., and crossed ‘‘ Bank of Liverpool and Martins, ILtd."' 


LOAN STOCK. CONDITIONS. 





Loan Stock shall be raised by the Executive Committee as required, b i rest i he rate of 6 per cout niin, paid ] ; on Jan y l 
July Ist, calculated from the date of issue of Stock : ’ ; , : , 
rhe principal shall be repayabl demand twelve months after the dete o rich soy default inj nent of inter my have been mad i 
king allowed to the Association to cover any accidental delay in payment ¢ terest). or on the liq tion of the Association, 
fhe Association may repay Loan Stock at par Qwith interest accrued to date), in part ori full, on fauna many 3 I r 192! 
Bior notice. and may at any time redeem stock by negotiation with the holders, or by purchase in the open market ; 
Stocks shall be ured by certificates of indebtedness, under the seal of the Association, stating the amount of 4oan > i ttanding to the « 
live helders. Steck shall be transferable in the we mantel he ordinas haves of the Association 
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REPORT OF DIRECTORS 


For the Twelve Months ended the 30th June, 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 

GexTLeMeN,—Your Directors beg to submit their Thirty-ninth Annual Report, 
Balance Sheet at 30th June, 1927, Profit and Loss Account for the year ended 30th June, 
1927, and Appropriation Account, 30th June, 1927, 

£ 6. d £ 8. d. 


316,972 14 9 
4,313,673 16 6 


The unappropriated balance at 30th June, 1926, was 
During the year the Diamond Account amounted to 
Add to this the following :— 


Interest and Dividends on Investments éa 615,973 17 8 
Profits realised on sale of Investments .. 14,677 2 1 
Income frem other sources ee ee 82,100 5 8 
_ 692,751 6 & 
£5,323, 397 | 16 8 
Deduct Expenditure as follows :— 
Mining Expenditure éw es oe ee 1,322,461 16 10 
Donations and Relief ‘ “s os 31,763 3 8 
Allowances to retired E mployees, ‘amounts paid 
during annual leave, and contribution to 
Provident Fund ° eo se 5,179 17 O 
Directors’ Fees ee ae ee ee 28,573 4 6 
Salaries—Head Office ee 29,736 2 7 
General Charges —Kimbe rley “y and. London 70,649 1 1 


Interest on Debentures and on Capital of Leased 
Companies ee 169,989 15 6 
Sinking Fund for repay me ‘nt of Debentures ee 100,532 1 


_———- 1,818, 890 14 2. 
Leaving a balance of .. es es ee oo £3,47 1,507 2 “0 
Which has been dealt with as follows :— 
Union of South Africa Income Tax ee es 441,111 15 8&8 
Appropriated for General Fund .. ee ° 250,000 0 0 
Dividends :— 
Preference Shareholders 800,000 0 0 
Deferred Shareholders .. ..1,635,771 0 O 
_ ————— 2,435,771 0 0 
—_————— 3, 126,882 15 § 
Balance unappropriated carried to next year... £317,624 6 4 


The Stock of Blue Ground and Lumps on the Floors at 30th June, 1927, was as 


follows : 


De Beers Mine ° ee ee ee ee 48,396 loads, 
Wesselton Mine ° oe ee os és 326,034 ,, 
tultfontein Mine .. ee ee . ee 446,812 a 
Dutoitspan Mine... . oe . oe 372,037 an 
ToTaAL .. ee oe ee 1,603 279 loads, 





Tie Company has paid during the year to Preference Shareholders the usual dividend 
of 20s. per share, and to Deferred Sharehoiders 30s. per share. 

The Accounts show that satisfactory sales of diamonds were made to the Syndicate 
up to the end of the period under review. Since then, however, the continued over- 
production of diamonds from alluvial sources has created a feeling of uneasiness in the 
market with the result that not only have sales shown a considerable falling off, but 
prices have also been adversely affected. It is hoped that this position will be relieved 
when the alluvial production is placed under control by the passing of the Precious 
Stones Bill. 

During the year under review the Company received a dividend of £125,000, being 
10 per cent. on its holding of one-half of the share capital of African Explosives and 
Industries, Limited, which Company continues to make satisfactory profits. 

It is with deep regret that your Directors have to report the death on 2nd October, 
1927, of Mr. Francis Baring-Gould, who had been a Director of the Company since the 
year 1888, 

Your Directors also deeply regret to record the death on 12th February last of Mr. 
J. A. Neville, the Chief Accountant of the Company. 

A report by the General Manager will be submitted at the Meeting. 

In terms of Clause 84 (c) of the Company's Articles of Association, three Directors 
retire, namely :— 

The Right Honourable the Earl of Bessborough, 

Mr. Hl. P. Rudd, 

Mr. A, Viallate, 

but, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 

A. G. W. COMPTON, 
D. HARRIS, 
F. HLIRSCHHORN, 
R. PHILIPSON-STOW, 
W. PICKERING, J 


Directors. 


Emerriry, 


18th October, 1927. 





BALANCE SHEET, 30th June, 1927. 





Capital Authorised : £ d. £ 8. d 
800,000 Preference Shares at £2 103. Od. each = ., 2,000,000 
1,100,000 Deferred Shares at £2 10s, Od. each on 2,750, 000 


£1,750,000 

Capital Ixsued: 
800,00) Preference Shares 
1,000,514 Def 


at £2108. Od. each .. 2,090,000 
rred Shares at £2 10s, Od, each «+ 2,726,285 
De Beers 44% South African Exploration Debentures, 
secured by Mortgage of Assets purchased from the 
London and South African Exploration Company, 
Limited, redeemable by Ist January, 1930 .. ae 
Appropriation _ Stabiliment of the Diamond Trade, 


co olcom 
o elece 


i) 


726,255 0 0 


1,635,195 0 0 






invested in other Diamond Mining Companies and 
Kindred inte Tests oe ee . ee ee 2,573,811 16 0 
Reserves (per contra): 

‘ al Fund - os 42,216,215 1 7? 
he pption Fund : South Afri- 

can Exploration Debentures 1,312,523 8 10 
Dividend Reserve Fund 50,000 0 @ 

- - 5,978,768 10 5& 

Blue Greund Stocks 30th June, 1927, at cost «- 279,722 4 O 


- —- 4.253.190 14 5 





1927. 


To be submitted to Shareholders at the Thirty-ninth Ordinary General Meeting to be held on 
9th December, 


Qo” 


— 


DE BEERS CONSOLIDATED MINES, 


LIMITED. 











the 
1927. 
Current Liabilities : £ 8. d. £ 8. 4d 
Loans and Open Accounts .. oe ee ee 485,331 14 7 
Unclaimed Dividends and Sundries .. ee ee 89,537 8 4 
Interest on Debentures accrued to date 36,793 12 9 
Commissioner for Inland Revenue —Union of South 
Africa ice ° 441,316 9 O 
Commissione meet Inli md Revenue —Great Britain 6,200 0 0 
Preference Shareholders ee ee ee -» 409,009 0 0 
Deferred Shareholders. . oe oe oe .. 817,885 10 0 
—— —————- 2,566,149 14 § 
Jalance transferred from Appropriation Account si i 6 
Contingent Liability : The Company has guaranteed 
the repayment of, and interest on, £1,142,515 of 
54° First Mortgage Debenture Stock, being the 
unredeemed portion at 30th June, 1927, of an 
issue of £1,250,009 made by the Cape Explosives 
Works, Limited, Somerset West, Cape Province. 
Nobel Industries, Limited, have indemnifie 1 De 
Beers Consolidated Mines, Limited, tu the extent 
of half this contingent liability. 
£15,81 5 
Property: £ s. d. £ d. 
Claims and other Mining Interests -. 3,161,313 11 O 
Investments in other Diamond Mining Companies 
and Kindred Interests ae -- 2,910,611 16 3 
Estates and Farms si -. 1,828,926 18 10 
Machinery, Permanent Works, ‘Buik lit ng3 and Stores 100 
quseinmeneem - 7,939.8 6 1 
Investments in Stocks and Shares oe ee ee 52 21 
Reserve Investments (Per Contra): 
Investments representing General, Debenture Re- 
demption and Dividend Reserve Funds at Market 
Prices 30th June, 1927, or under .. ° -. 3,978,763 10 5 
Blue Ground on Floors: 
1,693,279 loads at cost deposited on Floors 279,722 4 0 
— - $258,190 14 5 
Live Stock. ° ee ee 95,017 411 
Debtors, Speci ial Save stn nts and Cc ash : 
Open Accounts .. eo 6 ee ee 80,916 19 8 
Short Loans 725,009 0 0 
Fixed Deposits with the Standard B: ink of South 
Africa, Limited ee oe 25,3389 0 10 
Special Investments at Mz whet Price “3 30th June, 
1927, or under . és - 2,133,112 3 10 
Cash at Bankers and in » hand. ee ee ee 41,317 18 9 
- — 05,7¢ 1 
Diamonds on Hand eo ee ee o ee 1 00 
£15,818,886 11 6 
W. PICKERING, D 
R. PHILIPSON-STOW, 
To the Shareholders of De Beers Consolidated Mines, Limited. 
We have examined the above Balance Sheet with the books and record 
Company, including the Audited returns ef the London Transfer Office, and 


obtained all the information and explanations we have required. 































Proper books and records have been kept, and in our opinion the above 1 nea 
Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the stat: the 
Company's affairs at 30th June, 1927, according to the best of our information and 
the explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the Company 

HOWARD PIM & HARDY, ) Lui 
SALISBURY, BEATON & RAYNHAM J *" 
KIMBERLEY, 18th October, 1927. 
PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT tor the Year ending 30th ‘June, 1927. 
Dr. £ 1 
To Mining Expenditure ae ee oe oe «+ 1,322,461 16 10 
» Charges: Salaries, etc., He ad Office, £29,7 736 23. 7d.; General 
Charges, £46,678 13s. 6d.; Legal Expenses, £763 9s. Od. Dona 
tions and Relief, £31,768 3s, 8d. ; Compensation, £3,238 5 
Auditors’ Fees, £1,700 03. On: ; Directors’ Fees, £28, 
Employees’ Provident Fund, Company's Contribution, 
3s. 10d. ; London Transfer Office —Net Expenses, £13,220 10s . 
Allowances to Retired Employees, £48,716 13s, Ild.; Amour its 
paid to Employees during Annual Leave, £18,920 193. 3d. q 05 8 8 
» Interest on Capital of Leased Companies ; ee 96,392 10 0 
» Interest on Debentures és es oe e 73,597 6 
» Sinking Fund for Repayment of De be ntures ° ee 100,532 13 7 
+ Balance carried to Appropriation Account ee ee l 1 7 8 
006,125 ll 
Cr, £ 1 
By Diamond Account p 1,31 3 16 «6 
» Net Revenue from Farms, be an led Property ont Kim rley- 
Alexandersfontein Hiectrie Railway ‘. 1,325 2 9 
» Interest and Dividends on Investments afte ar adjus' re nt of} Reserve 
and Special Investinents to M er Prices, or under, at 30th June, 
1927 ‘ we oe oe ee ° 615,973 1 8 
- on iiry Receipts oe oe . = 6 
* r Fees ee ee ° ° 6 
os He lized on Investments oe ee oe ee 1 
£5,0 12 111 
(Co..tinued al foot of pare 943.) 
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— 
it is also satisfactory to note that the borrowing of the various 
Australian States is now being co-ordinated, and in the case 
of the present issue a portion of the proceeds is required, not 
for the Commonwealth Government, but for certain of the 
individual States. As previously mentioned in these columns, 
Australian borrowing is for the moment in a transilion stage, 
for in two years’ time, if the measure is approved by the 
Australian people, the Commonwealth Government will assume 
the whole of the debts of the individual States. 
* * * * 


Corroration LOANS. 

On the whole, the response given to new capital issues has 
been a satisfactory one, a circumstance due to the fact that in 
the main the issues have been of a good character and the 
prices of issue have been well judged. With all respect, how- 


| 


ever, to our various Home Corporations, I cannot help think- | 


ing that the investor still has the right to expect a full yield of 
§ per cent. on those stocks, whereas the tendency is to offer 
them on terms which give well under that yield. It may be 
quite true that in a sense the security behind the stocks is 
excellent by reason of the rateable value of the various 
Boroughs, while it is also to the poimt that in the prospectuses 
the various Corporations should make a point of emphasizing 
that part of their debt is due to undertakings of a productive 
character. On the other hand, the investor should also under- 
stand that ‘* productive ” 
and to make the statement complete it would often be interest- 
ing to know whether in the case of a Tramway or other 
municipal undertaking which is included among productive 
activities, operations are carried on at a profit or a loss. 
Moreover, in view of the heaviness of local rates throughout 


does not always mean profitable, | 


the country and the extravagant tendencies, at all events of | 


some of the corporations, it would, I consider, be regrettable | 


if further loan operations were made too easy or too cheap. 
* * * * 


An InpustriA Issue. 
Particulars will be found on another page of an impending 


issue at par of £375,000 in 6} per cent. Cumulative First | 


Preference Shares of £1 each in Upsons Limited. In addition, 
there is also an offer for sale of 62,500 Ordinary Shares of £1 
each in the same company at the price of £2 per share. The 
company carries on a business of boot and shee retailers in 


London and the suburbs and some of the larger cities and | 


provincial towns, while in addition to its branches under 
the name of Upsons Limited it las boot stores under the 
names of ** Dolcis”” Shoe Company, the London Boot Company 
and some other titles ; in fact, the company now has a total 
of 138 shoe stores. Over the past five years, annual profits 
have averaged over £133,000, an amount. it will be seen, 
suflicient to cover the dividend on the First Preference shares 
nearly five and a half times, while, including the 


sarnings | 


from the new money about to be subscribed, it is reckoned | 


that the dividend should be covered more than six times. 
Purchasers of the Ordinary shares now offered are to 
participate in whatever final dividend is declared. Interim 
dividends, amounting to 10 per cent. free of tax, have already 
been paid for the current year. For the past three years the 
dividend has been at the rate of 15 per cent. tax free. 


(Continued on page 954.) 











DE BEERS CONSOLIDATED MINES, LIMITED. 
(Continued from page 942.) 
APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT, 30th June, 1927. 
Dr, £ 8. d. £ 8. d. 
To Union of South Africa Income Tax : 
Normal Tax.. ° ee er oe 441,111 15 8 


250,000 0 0 


ew Reserves: General Fund .. $e ws oe 

ew Preference Dividend Account: 10s. per share on 

800,000 shares payable to Shareholders registered 

at 3lst December, 1926, declared 20th December, 
1926 .. ° ee ee ee e 

e« 108, per share on 890,000 shares payable to Share- 

holders registered at 30th June, 1927, declared 

28th June, 1927. . 400,000 0 0 

- - — 800,000 0 0 


400,000 0 0 


ew Deferred Dividend Account: 15s. per share on 
1,090,514 shares payable to Shareholders regis- 
tered at 3ist December, 1926, declared 20th 
December, 1926 ae ae eo 

e» 15s. per share on 1,090,514 shares payable to St 
holders registered at 30th June, 1927, declar 
28th June, 1927 ° ° 





1,635,771 0 0 














» Balance carried to Balance Sheet.. oe - 347,624 6 4 
£3,474,507 2 0] 
Cr, £ 8. 
By Balance unappropriated 30th June, 1926 ‘<s o* oe 316,972 14 9 
nee transferred from Profit and Loss Account .. 2: @ 
£3,474,507 2 0 
KE. F. RAYNHAM, Sceretarn. 


Kimberley, 18th October, 1927, W., M. MILLER, Chief Accountant, 











Preliminary Notice. 


UPSONS LIMITE 


CAPITAL - - £1,189,334 


Divided into 400,000 61°, Cumulative First Preference 

Shares of £1 each, 264,334 6°), Free of Tax Cumulative 

Second Preference Shares of £1 each, and 425,600 
Ordinary Shares of £1 each, 





Directors. 


JOHN RANDOLPH UPSON, 1a, St. James’ Square, | 





London, 8.W. 1, Chairman and Joint Managing Director. | 
| 
FRANCIS ALEXANDER VALLIS, J.P., Langhurst, 
Manor Road, Teddington, Joint Managing Director | 
WALTER LAWRENCE MOYLAN, *! Meadowlk Her: 
Kent, Director of C. W. Barron & Co., Ltd. 


HERMANN ROBERT 
Zurich, Switzerland, Director of 


STIRLIN, 95, Susenberystra 
Public Con 


JOHN ROULSTON, Rosslyn Hotel, Lyndhurst Road 
Hampstead, N.W., Boot and Shoe Merchant. 


PROSPECTUSES will be available on the 25th inst. 
for an Issue and for an Offer for Sale respectively, 
which will be made during the week-end, of 


375,000 6), 


, Cumulative First Preference Shares 
of £{ each at par and 62,500 Ordinary Shares 
of £1 each at £2 per Share free of Brokerage 
and Transfer Duty. 


The Prospectus will show that :— 


(1) The business controls 138 Shoe Siores in London, 
Suburbs and the leading Provincial Cities 
under the names of the Dolcis Shoe Company, 
High Life Shoe Company, London Boot Com- 
pany, Upson & Company and Barron & 
Company. 

(2) The Average of the Annual Profits of the Company 
on the basis of the last five years, as shown by 
the Auditors’ Certificate, is sufiicient to cover 
the Preference Dividend on the First Preference | 

Shares now being issued nearly 5} times. 

(3) The First Preference Capital now being issued 
of £375,000 is covered more than three times, 
exclusive of Goodwill, by Net Assets, as shown 
on the audited Balance Sheet of December 3lst, 
1926, after taking into account the net proceeds 
of the present issue. 


(4) The continuity of the present management is 
ensured. Mr. J. R. Upson has been connected 
with the business for 24 years, and has entered 
into a further Agreement as Mzenagins Director 
for a period of 10 years from the ist October, 
1927. Mr.F.A. Vallis, J.P., has been connected 
with the business for 40 years, and has entered 
into a further Agreement as Joint Managing 
Director for a period of three years from the 
Ist October, 1927. Mr. W. L. Moylan, who 
has been connected for 31 years with the busi- 
ness of C. W. Barron & Co., Ltd., whose 
business is controlled by Upsons, Limited 
(which Company owns the whole of the Founders 
Capital and takes all the profits thereof, 
subject to a fixed Preferential dividend of 
£1,715 per annum), has entered into an Agree- 
ment as Director of Upsons, Limited, for a 
period of five years from the Ist October, 1927. 


Prospectuses and forms of application are now obiainable 
from the Westminster Bank, Ltd., 41, Lothbury, London, 
E.C. 2, and all Branches ; John Prust & Co., Stock Brokers, 
Basildon House, Moorgate, E.C.2; Timbrell Deighton & 
Nichols, Solicitors, 90, Cannon Street, E.C.4; Everett, 
Morgan & Grundy, Chartered Accountants, 90, Cannon 
Street, E.C.4; and from the Secretary of the Company, 
7/10, Great Dover Street, S.E. 1, or at any of the Company’s 
Shoe Stores. 
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“Tt was a great idea of 


YOUTS, 


Ethel—you all 


speak French perfectly!” 


* You're right, Jack—it really was a brain wave—and I’m 


very proud of it. 


In about four months Peter, Grace and I 


have picked up quite an all-round knowledge of French. 
Not only can we read it and write it, we can understand it 


and speak it—as Peter says—' like natives.’ 
It’s so easy and simple with these 


to tackle Spanish now. 
LINGUAPHONE RECORDS.” 


These young people are right up to date. 


We're going 


They have quickly seen 


that in these progressive days the ability to speak and understand 


French (and later, 
whole family- 
the kiddies with their lessons- 


now that he’s starting his business career. 


other languages) will be an asset of value to the 
it will be useful to Jack at the Office—it will help 
and young Jack will find it a valuable asset 


So they are acquiring this 


ability, but not by any of the usual dry, difficult and uninteresting methods. 


They are making a hobby of what hitherto was a task. 


method 


the famous Linguaphone 
fascinating pastime. 

The “ lessons are contained 
on ordinary gramophone records, 
and here is the book which contains 
the text of all the lessons. When- 
ever you have a few moments to 
spare you play the records over on 
the gramophone—any good gramo- 
phone will do, of course. 


“ But—how can you understand 
what is being said if you don't 


know the language?” you will ask. 


The Easy Pleasant Way. 
“With the Linguaphone set of 


records you receive a special text 
book; this contains every word 
spoken by the records, and com- 
posite pictures which illustrate every 
person, article and action mentioned. 
Thus, you learn the language by the 
natural easy method—as the child 
learns English — by associating 
things with the appropriate word 
sounds. The early records are 
spoken very slowly and very de- 
hberately in order to enable begin- 
ners to hear every distinctive sound. 
And, of course, you can listen to 
each lesson again and again until 
you have mastered every word. 
Interesting Descriptive 
Book—Post Free. 

Just fill in this Coupon and : 
post it to The Linguaphone : 
Language Institute, 990 Napier : 


vocal . 


House, 24 High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1. You will : 
receive by return a_ most 


interesting 24-page book tell- 


ing all about the Linguaphone : Name 


Method, the wonderful results 
it has achieved, what it costs, 
and how you can examine and : 
test it free in yous: own home. 








LINGUAPHONI ‘Bestieuteel Pe 
Lonpon, New York, Bertin ¥, kes 


Markhanis, 


Please send me by return, 
: FREE, a copy of your book about : 
: languages and the new easy way to: 
? learn them. : 


tinvnseeled envelope (Ad 
The LINGUAPHONE INSTiITUTI 
: 990 Napier House, 


They are using 
which makes language-learning a 
Mr. H. G. Wells predicted the use 
of gramophone records in this way, 
and has actually tested and used 
Linguaphone Records himself. This 
is what he wrote about a little while 
ago :— 

“ Your method is admirable. You 
have made it possible for an allen- 
tive student, with a very moderate 
expenditure of energy, and without 
a teacher, to understand spoken 


French and to speak it intelligibly.” 


Listen, Learn and Speak. 


It is easy to learn languages by the 
LINGUAPHONE method because 
it trains the eye, the ear and the 
mind simultaneously and naturally. 
You learn to read, write, SPEAK 
and UNDERSTAND the _lan- 
guage at one and the same time. 
Complete courses, each giving a 
vocabulary of nearly 2.500 words, 
are available in French, German, 
Spanish, Italian, Russian, Dutch, 
Afrikaans, English, and even 
Esperanto, whilst similar courses 
in Irish, Persian and Chinese will 


shortly be ready. 


Coupon for Descriptive Free Book. 


POST : 


stamp) to = 


24 High Holborn, \\ C1: 











YOU can write 100 Words a 
Minute after a few weeks’ study of 


speodwriting 


Yes, you can! Speedwriting is the easy shorthand 
you begin using after the first lesson. You write | 
nothing but the A B C’s—the alphabet you know | 
already ! There are no new signs to learn—that’s 
why it’s so easy. 


Learn in the Long Evenings 


The lessons are such fun! Speedwriting is so fas- 
cinating and so easy, and will fit you for any post 
where shorthand is needed. But your Speedwriting 
will be more valuable than the older kinds of short- 
hand, because it is so easy to read that any other 
Speedwriter can transcribe your notes—Speed- 
writing never “ grows cold.”” You can 


Write it—or Type it 


straight on to any machine: a unique advaniage 
and most valuable in office or study. But the 
advantages of Speedwriling are so many and so 
wonderful we cannot tell them all here—so 





Write for our 
FREE BOOKLET 


that tells you all about 
the System and our 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
SPEEDWRITING LTD., 


24) TRANSPORT HOUSE, 
SMITH SQ., WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 






































NORMAL 


Correspondence College 
Founded 1889 








STAFF.—The Staff of 
University Graduates 
Tutors provide 


Normal consists of 16 
Trained Teachers. These 
own home with expert 


the 
and 
you in your 
and specialised coaching. 


NCRMAL SUCCESS.—The Normal has a 
38 vears of continuous success. The 
success is the concentration of the 


secret of this 
efforts of most 





highly qualified and = specialist Teachers on the 
requirements of the individual pupil. 
The Normal not only provides specialised coursea for special 
eraminations, but gives tuition in separate subjects only when 
required, either for examination purposes or for private study 
= . aoe , _ 
IMPORTANT EXAMINATIONS 
MATRICULATION.—Long experience, infinite care and 


specialised coaching make our Matiiculation Courses 
unique. 

OTHER EXAMINATIONS for 
include — Professional 
Cambridge, Degree, etc. 


coach 
and 


which we also 
Preliminary, Oxford 





When writing, please state 
quote “SPL 


requirements, If you also 
vou will receive a reply by return of post. 





NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 


Normal House, Lordship Lane, East Dulwich, S.E. 
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The Fut f Educatt 
Tne people of Britain are now claiming Education as a right. opportunities of the Empire will be partially solved: the 


This is a new fact in the light of which all those who set out 
to take the horoscope of Education in this country should 
frame their conjectures. Whether we all know what Education 
means, or what precisely it should give us, is immaterial. As 
anation we have come to believe in the idea that a wholesome 
society is based upon the School ; and a Government which 
should set out seriously to abridge the educational opportu- 
nities open to the general body of British citizens would have 
strong opposition to encounter. Even the farmers, always 
reputed to be obscurantist, send their daughters to the 
Secondary School, and, in some cases, find wives among the 
teachers. 

The change of heart is the more remarkable when we reflect 
upon the rarity of the teaching gift. To provide effectual 
teaching for a population of forty-five millions is a task 
beyond the reach of any Government in the world. The vast 
mass of teaching given in the State Schools of every nation is 
necessarily mediocre, and it is only a small proportion of the 
present generation who have had direct experience of the 
inspiring thing which teaching may be made to become in 
the hands of a real master. 

A few years hence all this may be changed, not by an altera- 
tion in the proportion of quick wits in the teaching profession, 
but by mechanical measures for diffusing the light of our 
brightest stars. Wireless should make it possible for every 
school child in the country to hear once a week the voice of a 
great teacher; and when we reflect the state of our 
village children, many of whom are condemned to spend nine 
years of their lives under the supervision of a single woman 
and her assistant, the significance of such a change is made 


upon 


obvious. 

Let us not, however, While the 
lesson brings a fresh voice into the class-room and may be the 
means of firing the imagination of an intelligent child, just by 
reason of the contrast which such a Jesson given by a master 
of method must present to the ordinary routine of the school, 
there are strict limits to its usefulness. The ordinary child 
finds it difficult to attend to the human voice for a quarter 
ofan hour. Much of the lesson will be lost. Only the older 
children (and buta few of those) will really profit ; but what 
the new voice may mean to them cannot be estimated. Many 


exagverate. broadeast 


lives may and will be changed by it. 

The value of the new mechanical method increases as we 
pass from childhood to adolescence and from adolescence to 
adult life. In the sphere of adult education broadcasting con- 
stitutes a revolution. Here is its best and most fruitful field, 
Already Miners’ Welfare Centres and other 
adult education are fecling the value of this extraordinary 
invention. 

The educational opportunities of the gramophone have yet 
to he given a thorough trial. They seem to be very great. 
The advantage of the gramophone is that the lesson can be 
interrupted, repeated, taken at any time of the day or night 
to suit the learner's convenience. A student in a solitary 
London garret can learn Spanish of a brilliant teacher from a 
record taken in Chicago. There is no end to the educational 
possibilities of such an instrument. In a few years’ time 
young men and women in the highlands of Kenya or in the 
Indian Universities may be listening to the College lectures 
given in Oxford or Cambridge by our foremost men in science 
or scholarship. The problem of levelling up the educational 


13 


agencies for 


decline in the purity of the English speech will be partially 
arrested. Circulating libraries of gramophone records will 
supply our scattered settlers from Nairobi to Vancouver 
with poems as our poets read them, philosophies as our 
philosophers think them aloud, and with the best available 
instruction in any ficl1 of science or literature which may take 
the fancy of the student. 

It is true that mechanism can never replace personality. 
The voice of the absent (even if all the resources of television 
be employed) has none of the disciplinary value of the human 
being, present, active, and liable to every eruption of intel- 
lectual excitement or emotion. During the gymnastic period 
of youth and adolescence these valuable mechanical inven- 
tions can only hold a subordinate place. But when character 
and mind are fixed they may have a primary value. 

The core of a sound education must always remain some 
form of hard intellectual discipline, but the older methods 
went too far in the direction of a monotonous drill, and are 
now in an increasing degree being supplemented by sense 
training, handwork, and by the gift to the children themselves 
of a greater measure of educational liberty. In our English 
schools we have happily avoided the unwise extremes to which 
many of the apostles of the Montessori methods and the 
Dalton plan in Austria and the United States have pushed 
their advocacy. It is suflicient to say that a good English 
Elementary School to-day is a very living thing and capable 
of enlisting the interests of the great majority of the 
children. 

A welcome change, too, has come over the political land- 
scape. The educational controversies during the latter part 
of the nineteenth century were almost entirely concerned with 
the problem of religious teaching. Should dualism be allowed 
to persist in elementary education? Should there be two 
types of Elementary School, equally supported from public 
sources, one giving denominational and the other undecnomi- 
national religious teaching ? The fighting on these points was 
so fierce and protracted as to obscure the more important 
aspects of educational policy, the size of classes, the length of 
school life, the training and salaries of the teachers, the pro- 
vision of books and practical instruction, the nature of the 
eurriculum. It cost us a war to relieve the atmosphere. In 
the educational debates of 1918 and 1919 the religious question 
was carefully avoided, and in the educational literature of 
to-day it holds a subordinate place. 

Let it not, however, be assumed that this paralysing con- 
troversy is sent to an cternal rest. At any moment it may be 
revived. The dual system, which is necessarily cumbersome 
to administer, stands tion its trial. If it be found to obstruct 
the development of higher elementary education through 
central schools and otherwise it will certainly have to go; 
but, if Churehmen are wise enough to recognize, as many 
of them do, that they must co-operate in the task of making 
the whole school system of the country as eflicient as possible, 
no political party would be well advised to open up the old 
feud. For there are many more important objects to be obtained 
in the field of education. Of these the chief is the prolonga- 
tion of educational opportunities either in full-time or in 
part-time schools during the period of adolescence. But here 
the friend of education is inexorably confronted by the dragons 
who guard the public Treasury, 

Pishir. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS _ 
“fame 
: ERRORS IN SCHOOL poli 
| By Sir JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc., LL.D., Sometime | P™ 
University Professor of Education in the University of com 
THE SOUL OF GRAMMAR London. 6/- net, und 
A Bird’s-eye View of the Organic Unity of the Ancient In this book the author expounds the preventive as well as the curatiyg Thi 
and the Modern Languages studied in British and aspects of error treatment. 
American Schools “The outcome of rare insight and ripe experience.”’-—BPritish Weekly onl 
r t . i | hill 
By E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, D.Litt.(Oxon). | ‘ ‘ 
, poste age ape ||| MODERN DEVELOPMENTS IN inf 
EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE funn 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO By Sir JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc., LL.D., Sometime [J ™ 
S MATTHEW University Professor of Education in the University of and 
; tee : ‘ London. 6/- net. to « 
Edited, Ww 7 Tr Dp sMiTh Ar Notes, by | tial practice sti recent chanves that have wa place in Educa. is 
Crown 8vo. 6s “A standard work for many years to come.’’—Teachers’ World (2 
Cambridge Greek Testament. a 
Pa one edition ama the original THE NEXT STEP IN NATIONAL soo! 
edition, which is now out of print. EDUCATION my 


GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION | Being the Report of a Committee consisting of — |] *" 


Viscount Haldane, F.R.S., RK. F. Cholmeley, C.B.E., 


By J. ARBUTHNOT NAIRN, D.Litt. M.A., Percy Alden, M.A., F. W. Goldstone, M.A, [fp hav 

Crown 8vo. School Edition, 6s Sir Benjamin Gott, M.A., Albert Mansbridge, M.A, [9 jill 

(Library Edition, with the author’s own versions of the Prof. T. P. Nunn, M.A., D.Sc., G. S. M. Ellis, M.A, i 
passages provided for translation. Crown 8vo. 10s 6d net.) | and A. J. Lynch. Paper 2/6 net, Cloth Boards 3/6 net. the 





LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION | THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS Ene 


som 

FOR JUNIORS a Their history, development and practice as (nc 

By C. ¥ C. LETTS and G. M. JACKSON, educational factors tot 
Crown 8vo. 4s Part I, separately, 2s 6d By F. J. GLASS, Head:master of the Doncaster School | ffSta 
of Arts and Crafts. 12/- net. A 


KEY to SPRAGGE and SLOMAN’S | An account of the historical developments of the industrial Art< and 
LATIN PROSE for MIDDLE FORMS their practice as educational factors. Fully illustrated by the autly aa 


By W. H. SPRAGGE, M.A, thir 
Crown 8vo. 43 6d GEOGRAPHY IN EDUCATION AND af 


wy | CITIZENSHIP 
LI : THE CAREER By W. H. BARKER, B.Se., Reader in Geography 


OF SCIPIO AFRICANUS Victoria University, Manchester. 6/- sake 








Being selections from Books XXI-XXXVIII. Edited, This hook, which is written by one of the acknowledged leaders of 
ith Introducti Not d Vv bul , b geographical thought, makes an examination of the scope, aims and 
wi an introduction, Notes, anc a Vocabulary, OY methods of geographical teaching, and makes a clear statement of tho 
TI. C. WEATHERHEAD, M.A, functions of geography in Education and Citizenship. 
Foolscap 8vo. 3s 
Cambridge Elementary Classics. MANUAL OF MODERN COOKERY 
By JESSIE LINDSAY and V. H. MOTTRAM, {s 


A POETRY BOOK FOR M.A. 4/6 net. and 
BOYS AND GIRLS, PART I This volume contains 854 recipes for all sorts of dishes s titabl for all m 


sorts of households. 
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pyre assurance can be applied to provide the cost of education The cash cost of the child's education is reduced by one- 
_ =I] in 2 variety of ways. The least expensive and the latest third, and becomes £25 18s. a year for thirteen years, instead 
licy for this purpose is one which guarantees that if the of £100 a year for five years. To a vast number of people 
meti rent dies before a child’s education is finished, the insurance such payment is a convenient arrangement, and for every- 
onetime , , , ie Prdia . > ca : : 
“rsity of company pays the rest of the school fees. If noclaim is made one it is a far more economical plan than meeting out of 
6/- net, under the policy, no part of the premiums paid is returned. income the costs of education while they are being 
. . . . . . . . . . ‘= 
€ curative This is strictly akin to fire insurance, a claim being paid if, and incurred. 
Weekly, only if, the event insured against happens. Sometimes a The approximate net cost of providing £1060 at the end of 
————]] -hild’s education may have to be curtailed, or is rendered the endowment period is as follows : 
inferior, because, after the death of its parent, the necessary End t 
P . . ‘ “~ndow men Ave at 
funds may not be available. Even if this does not happen, period 9 ge at & = 
hr . . 7 - do 45 
the provision of the monev may be a strain on slender resources, es “a “ey 
mnetime <a a a 7 : . oa = oe 
rsity of and the cost of insurance is so small that it seems a pity not a years . + * s . 7 16 7 1s e.% 
>/= net, to obtain the protection. 14 ay ae vie ; 8 Ks P : 0 : we ; 
= r . *s e- oe e.* ee ) é 
n Educa At a considerably greater cost, the expenses of education 16 ,, Pe ae es a — + 2 t 4 4 Ss 
/ be paid for in advance by means of what are called “2 ony cg . sa , 
on P : wal : ; A Life Office will, if desired, pay by instalments the amount 
——= 8 «Educational Endowments,” which should be taken out as . : oY oe : 
3 . as ; , due at the end of the endowment period, allowing interest on 
gon as possible after the child’s birth, and should mature for , : 
, : ; ‘ the unpaid balance. A sum of £290 will provide £100 a vear 
payment, it may be by instalments spread over three, five, or we : ‘ pee ; 
: hil th , / tae entient os call f ignarree for three years; £467 produces £100 a year for five vears, 
vven vears, while e cos or school or cotlege tees ts greatest. aca . . . 5 
of seven | lici : = Ay tae - and £633 vields £100 a vear for seven vears. 
' , se policies are mere savings ban usiness, and premium : F wens : : ‘ 
C.B.E., These } Secs ne pane Agere If the parent dies within the endowment period the origiral 
M.: ye to be paid for the whole of the endowment period if the ; ete 
I 1 
” : . 9 : ¥ sum assured, and bonuses in addition. become due at his 
M.A full benefit of the policy is to be obtained. ¢ . a5. . 
M.A ee : = death. But a Life Office will, if desired, allow the amount to 
Perrys, In the vast majority of cases the best way of providing for j i 
6 net. : Shes ; : : accumulate at compound interest, and pay it when it is 
ieee the expenses of education by easy instalments is to take © : , Lr oe 
7 = _ needed. The premiums cease at the perent’s death. if within 
Endowment Assurance on the life of one of the parents, or of . . mae. 
in’ ‘ the endowment period. This is by far the surest and most 
gme other person who may be willing to incur the expense. . ee” ae ‘ ae c : 
. > «ag ek : nf : profitable way of making provision for education. However 
‘e as Under these policies, the remission of Income Tax is allowed : , r ? ; 
- ‘ : : . wealthy a parent may be, he ca reduce the cost of education 
to the extent of 2s. in the £ of the premiums paid. Thus the ; 5; Se : 
. ; = by about one-third, which is at least an advantage to any- 
School State, in effect, pays one-tenth of the cost. ; : . 
. ; body. To many the reduced cost of this most legiti:nate of 
j- net. As a concrete example we may take the case of a man aged a2 . ms : 
° : z es ae all ** Easy Payment systems is a great boon. It makes 
rt: and thirty who pays £25 18s. a year for thirteen vears, or a total . “7 4 .: 
hor . glia , : : . sure of education, even if the parent dies prematurely. 
— um of £337. The policy has a cash value at the end of Sie “3 
} : 
: . ae ; ; Many people leave the problem of providing for education 
thirteen years which will provide £100 a year for five years, . _ ‘ 
£500 By il. 4n thi : ‘ until too late to take the fullest advantage of these policies 
o £500 in all. @n this case :-— rn . . . : ' ‘ 
= The sensible thing is to take out a suitable Endowment 
. avs 337 . . 
He pays “7 ie sis ie 7 oe £997 Assurance policy as soon as each child is born, 
raphy He gains we os ‘oe oe oe oe £163 ¢ 
- net Siaeniainis 
d of He gets eo oe ee ee oe ee £500 WiLniam SCHOOLING, 
ns and 
ot the 
Av irl d 
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The erage Girl and a Career 
RAM, [Sir Charles Wakefield was Lord Mayor of London in 1915 Service. Architecture is a profession in which IT expect 
> net. oe rae a of On Leaving School, reviewed in our columns — women eventually to make a definite place for themselves. It 
ee m June 25th. “Dp. Spectator. * rai: 
all } is rather surprising that women have not yet entered the 
ALTHOUGH it was not until 1922 that the first woman barrister — profession in sufficient numbers to do so. For many years to 
____}} Jand the first woman solicitor were admitted to practice, it is come the small house or flat will be in great demand. and 
very many years since it ceased to be true that. fora woman, women can surely make a definite contribution to the problems 
the only career is marriage. involved in the planning of the perfectly practical vet artistic 
Those who expend energy to-day in expatiating upon labour-saving house. 
» net. woman's “ rights ~ in the matter of her livelihood are really The average parent and the average girl, however. are not 
, with forcing an open door. The battle is won; it remains for the so much concerned with those professions which call for 
id." younger generation to use its opportunities and for the pressure University education and a prolonged and expensive training, 
of circumstances and environment gradually to direct the For the more part the foregoing do. It must suffice for the 
voeational activities of women into the most appropriate present to remark that, where definite talent shows itself, it 
channels. is possible, by the proper use of available State aid and at the 
ector The problems associated with the choice of careers for cost of considerable self-sacrifice on the part of parents. for ; 
k I I t 
of girls are far more easy of solution if one admits the theoretical girl to gain admittance to any of the leading professions. 
net, fF : . > . ‘ “ R 
: quality of the sexes and passes at once to consideration of As a general principle, those who have to consider how to 
! OL . . . . . . . . ‘ 
the individual case. provide for a girl who has received the ordinary Secondary 
The medical profession was one of the first into which School education may be advised to ignore altogether the 
vomen gained admittance, and we can see now how admirably — prospect of marriage. That happy state is probable. no 
practical considerations have vindicated theory and enabled doubt ; but, in the meantime, it is wise to secure for the voung 
INE women to find their own undisputed sphere within the pro- girl an occupation which is capable of providing an inde- 
5/-. fession. In legal practice the definition of the appropriate pendent livelihood. For this reason. great care should Le 
t th sphere for women as barristers and solicitors has not proved — exercised if it is intended that the girl should enter commercial 
= quite so simple. At the Bar there are, no doubt, many cases’ life. In the ordinary commercial offices, and especially in 
a : , } : 
where a woman’s intimate knowledge of, and sympathy with, | those of the larger firms. increasing use is made of calculating, 
the difficulties that confront other women in daily life can be adding, and lo >k-keeping machines. These are generally 
: *¥ brought into play. At the same time the qualities that make operated by girls and the work is not very difficult. The 
a for forensic eminence are likely to be found in both sexes; prospects, however, are limited, as the tendency is for certain 
ave ra P ° . “¢ ny 
therefore men and women barristers are certain to be fre- employees to be kept continually to this class of work. ‘True, 
==] | wently in direct competition. The place of women in the — they can at once earn a fair salary, but such work is likely to 
teaching profession is well defined ; secure position and good _ prove in the end a blind-alley occupation. 
pay may be looked forward to. The same is true of the Civil For a girl of real intelligence the position of shorthand 
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— 
typist is more likely to prove an avenue of advancement. 
There are always better posts, chiefly secretarial, to fill. It is 
essential that the girl’s shorthand and typewriting qualifica- 
tions should be of the highest possible class; and, to 
that end, parents should send their daughters from the 
secondary school to a good commercial school for at least 
six months before they seek a business post for her. There are, 
unfortunately, only too many indifferently equipped short- 
hand typists of both sexes ; but a highly skilled clerk is almost 
certain to do well, especially if a few years of leisure are 
devoted to securing some such qualification as that of Fellow- 
ship of the Chartered Institute of Secretaries. 

Girl typists and secretaries are required in all businesses. 
Obviously, however, a girl is more likely to advance toa really 
responsible position if she enters a branch of commerce that 
concerns itself with definitely feminine interests. An employee, 
for instance, of one of the great departmental stores has many 
ppportunities of making good progress, whether she enters by 
way of the office administration or as a saleswoman apprentice. 
In the latter case there is, in London, a special school 
for teaching the rudiments of retail distribution. It is 
under the control of the L.C.C., at 66 Horseferry Road, 
Westminster, S.W.1, and through it many suitable posts are 
found. 

The attention of parents may well be directed to the claims 
of Local Government work. ‘The duty of a woman Sanitary 
Inspector or Health Visitor is interes*ing. Write to the 
Royal Sanitary Institute at 90 Buckingham Palace Road, 
or the Woman Sanitary Inspectors’ and Heaith Visitors’ 
Association, 92 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.8. Some- 
what similar in character is the position of hospital almoner. 
The training takes two years (much less than that for a 
hospital nurse), at the Institution of Hospital Almoners, 296 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W., and the salaries, 
beginning at about £200 for a fully qualified almoner at one 
of the larger hospitals, are progressive. Welfare work in 
connexion with big industrial concerns is another interesting 


career. The movement is best approached through the 


Industrial Welfare Society, 51 Palace Street, Westminster; 
S.W., and there is an Institute of Industrial Welfare Workers 
at 65 Belgrave Road, London, S.W. 1. 

The average girl may have a scientific bent. There are 
openings for girls as assistants in industrial laboratories ; and, 
if technical qualifications are secured, an assured position is 
probable. Or, an eight months’ course at Guy’s or King’s 
College Hospital suffices for mastery of practical radiography. 
For a girl who would perhaps have liked to have qualified as a 
doctor this would be a very satisfactory substitute as a pro- 
fession. The tuition fees are not heavy and the salaries 
offered, while not high, compare favourably with men’s 
pay. 

It is pleasing to think that there are more posts than 
applicants in one range of occupations! This fact has been 
put on record by the Women’s Farm and Garden Association, 
29 Park Road, London, N.W.1. It will interest girls who 
like a more open-air life. Dairy women, stock workers, and 
trained gardeners are wanted. 

These are but some of the possibilities for the intelligent 
girl who has had the ordinary secondary school education, 
For general advice about careers for girls application should 
be made to the Society for Promoting the Employment of 
Women, 251 Brompton Road, London, S.W.8, or to the 
Central Employment Bureau and Students’ Careers Associa- 
tion, 54 Russell Square, London, W.C. 1. Other things being 
equal, I would recommend a girl to select an occupation where 
the sexes are not brought into direct competition; not 
because competition is not healthy, if kept within reasonable 
bounds, and not because I think women are necessarily the 
weaker sex ; but because I find that there are so many oppor- 
tunities in the specially feminine walks of life, for women’s 
gift of sympathy and deep sense of service. And I would 
finally repeat my advice: let it be a real independent liveli- 
hood. The modern girl has many splendid gifts to bring to the 
service of the nation, and she owes it to herself to secure a 
well-deserved competence, 

CHarRLes C, WAKEFIELD. 


Elementary Schools 


Il nAve been asked to write of the way in which slum cone 
ditions tend to nullify the work of the Elementary School. 
I write, of course, wholly as a parish priest, and not as an 
educationist, to which title I have no claim. 

There are many civilizing agencies at present at work 3; 
but the influence of the Elementary School teacher is, to 
my mind, the most wide-reaching of them all. A few 
“ die-hards ” may, I believe, still be found to inveigh against 
“Board School manners.’ Anyone who remembers the 
conditions under which the Lads’ Club manager, the Ragged 
School teacher, or the Band of Hope worker carried out his 
work forty years ago will realize what the civilizing infiuence 
of the Elementary School has been. 

Yet, judging matters from an educational rather than a 
social or ethical standpoint, it is seen to be true that a distress» 
ingly large percentage of the children who leave our Elemen- 
tary Schools every year show little in the way of knowledge or 
training which can be set against the enormous national 
expenditure on education. This percentage is naturally 
larger in slum districts, but it is too high everywhere. The 
chief cause for this is, I am sure, the character of the parents. 
Ihave often asserted my belief that the root cause of most of 
our social ills is a moral one. Where there is even one really 
good parent, the children, even under the worst social con- 
ditions, stand some chance. But where the parents are idle, 
drunken, or merely backboneless, the home can and does 
neutralize all the efforts of the school. Take one or two exam- 
ples. The last time I was in a certain Elementary School in 
a poor district the headmaster told me that he had informed 
the mother of one child that, unless the directions of the 
Health Visitor were attended to, he should report the matter 
to the N.S.P.C.C. I know the father both drinks and gambles 


heavily, and the mother, a poor feckless creature, has long 
ago given up all effort after decency or comfort in the home. 
In a case connected with another school in a rather w-sse 


district, I found father, mother, and a family of seven all in 
bed and asleep at 10.15 a.m. on a Tuesday morning. What 
chance do the teachers have with the children from cither of 
these homes ? 

Among material factors, bad housing conditions are easily 
the most important. Where a family occupies only one, or 
at most two rooms, the children do not get to sleep till eleven 
or later; and, if they are put to bed earlier, cannot sleep. I 
recently rebuked a small friend of mine, aged seven, the smart- 
est and most promising boy in Standard I., for being out at 
eleven. He replied: “I go out when I like, and I come in 
when I like; I get up when I like, and I go to bed when I 
like; and I do as I like.” But children of that age ought 
to be in bed and asleep by 8 p.m. at latest. Tired children 
cannot learn. Insufficient food, bad ventilation in the sleeping 
room, wet clothes and boots that let in the water, all tend to 
lower vitality. Above all (if I may trust my own observations 
and the circumstances I have noted when getting small boys 
to learn to swim), dirty bodies tend to lower vitality, both 
through the attacks of vermin and even more by the blocking 
of the pores of the skin. 

Curiously enough, bad housing conditions have tended 
to improve the teachers’ chances of success in one small 
particular. Now that there is such serious congestion in 
many neighbourhoods, people do not shift their quarters quite 
so often as they used to do. Families in furnished rooms used 
often to flit every six or seven weeks. Then there was an 
interval, which might be as much as three or four weeks, 
before the children were caught by the Attendance Officer 
and entered on the register of a new school. Even if this 
were done at once, it took a child some little time to settle 
down under a new teacher. Such irregularity of attendance 
was a fruitful cause of bad results. Even to-day, though the 
problem of truancy and irregular attendance is nothing like 
what it was twenty years ago, it is one of the standing difficulties 
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(he: adit ig of letter); Date; Envelope ; Beginnings of Letters; |} ws 
of Letters; Abbreviations; German Money, Weights and \ res; 


Rules for Converting Metric into English Weights and 
Specimen, German Letter. 


his is a very useful collection of over 4,900 commer 
and terms of common use. A full expos ition of the art com: 
mercial letter writing, also commercial abbreviations, Gern e} 
weights and measures, and a specimen | tter complete a tal 


volume.”"—Scottish Ex fucation ral Journal, 


GERMAN COMMERCIAL READER. 













By R. LUSUM, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, Cloth. Price 4s. net; 
by post, 4s. Sd. 

“ This little volume gives an up-to-date picture of Germ n 
industrial anc nercial state. It is intended as a ( ’ 
student of commer rcial German, and a consi $ 
and expressions bearing on industry, comm n 
included. Short historical accounts of the 0 
great firms of Krupp and of Siinnes are included, as we : 
Saxon porcelain industry. Two-thirds of the book is | in 
Roman type, and the last third, as ell, as the vocabulary at i 
in German type.”—Times Educational Supplement. 





EFFINGHAM WILSON, 16 Copthall Avenue, E.C. 2. 


1927. 























CHILDREN’S QUESTIONS 


come sometimes as an embarrassing ren 

of the limitations of one’s ow linekal e; 
but they have no terror for the wise par 
who possesses the latest edition of 


WEBSTER’S NEW 


INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


442,000 


Entries 





6,000 — Illustrations 


“Webster” is treasured and regularly used 
in thousands of British homes, because in one 
conveniently arranged volume it presents th 
essence of the world’s knowledge on every 
conceivable subject. 

The multifarious questions of the growing boy and girl 
can be answered with absolute authority by its aid. 
Better still, its possession will encourage them to 
acquire the excellent habit of going straight to 
“ Webster” when any difficulty presents itself in their 
study or reading—a habit which will prove invaluable 
throughout their lives, 

Issued in various styles of binding. 

Prices from 65s. net. 
Write for the Illustrated Prospectus with 
specimen pages, free on application to:— 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD., 8 York House, Portugal St., W.C. 2. 
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in slum areas. A mother who has stayed in bed instead 
of getting up to send the children off to school will declare 
to the Attendance Officer that she has herself taken the boy 
to the door of the school, and that he has afterwards run off. 
The boy is then caned. This increases his distaste for school. 
And so the matter goes from bad to worse. 

The unhappy results of poor parentage, poverty, and bad 
environment do not cease when the boy or girl leaves school. 
Where a mere hand-to-mouth existence is the rule, it is impos- 
sible for parents to put the child to any trade or profession 
which will mean comparatively low wages for a few years, 
and a correspondingly large return later. So the child goes 
to some blind-alley employment involving dull monotonous 
toil which makes little or no claim on mental alertness or 
podily skill. What little education has been acquired is 
quickly forgotten. At sixteen an insurance card is required, 


and many cmployers of unskilled labour solve the problem 
by sacking a boy, on the ground that he has asked for a rise, 
and replacing him by one more of the endless stream of boys 
leaving the Elementary Schools. But sixteen is the most 
difficult of all ages at which to find work. So the lad stands 
at the corner of the street, with a score more boys like himself, 
and acquires lazy, loafing, gambling habits, and becomes a 
menace to society. Ere long he marries and the wheel 
turns anew. Many of my readers will think that I am 
painting an alarmist picture. I can assure them that I am 
not. I know scores of such lads of any age from sixtcen to 
twenty. The problem of the out-of-work adolescent is one 
of the most pressing of all. And, as presented to us to-day, 
it means the waste of most of what the Elementary School 
has striven to achieve. 
PETER GREENe 


Reviews 


Three Recent Books on Education 


Rise and Progress of Scottish Education. By <A. Morgan. 
(Oliver and Boyd. 10s. 6d.) 

History of Elementary Education in England and Wales. 
By C. Birchenough. (University Tutorial Press. 6s. 6d.) 
The Next Step in National Education. (London University 

Press. 3s. 6d.) 

Wuar is the first compulsory Education Act recorded in 
History ? In 1496, says Dr. Morgan, an Act of James IV. of 
Scotland required “‘ all barons and freeholders of substance 
to put their eldest . to the sculis . . . quhill thai 
... have perfite Latyne.’ The Act, though not enforced, 
began a great educational tradition. Sixty years later, we 
are with John Knox :— 

“ Tf they be found apt to letters and learning, then may they not 
—neither the sons of the rich nor the sons of the poor—be permitted 
to reject learning. They must be charged to continue their study, 
so that the Commonwealth may have some comfort by them.” 
(First Book of Discipline.) 

Compulsory education, equal opportunities for rich and poor, 
State assistance of the poor scholar, the * broad highway ” 
from primary school to University, co-ordination of all types 


sons... 


of school—these ideas Knox anticipated. Well may Dr. 
Morgan claim that 
“the great Education Acts of 1872 and 1918 are but modern 


expressions of some of his ideals, others having still to be fulfilled.” 
The recommendations were not enforced. Protestant nobles 
preferring “carnal liberty and worldly commodity ” jibbed 
at endowing education out of coveted Catholic revenues. Yet 
the Book remained. Another landmark was the establishment 
of parochial schools by the 1696 Education Act. Whilst 
England depended on voluntary and denominational effort, 
nearly every Scotch parish was provided with a non-sectarian, 
tax-supported school, giving elementary and even secondary 
instruction and providing 20 to 30 per cent. of University 
entrants. The elimination of class distinction marked alike 
parish school, burgh school (town grammar school), and 
academy (giving more varied instruction than the classical 
“burgh” type). The rule was Spartan; work began at 
5 or 6 a.m. with chastisement ; beginners preserved ** Pytha- 
gorean silence,” senior scholars could talk but not in the 
vernacular; after ‘‘ disputation’ came release at 6 p.m. 
Sunday brought “* notes of preaching.” 

Few Southrons remember that the first professorships of 
education in any English-speaking country were instituted 
in 1876 at Edinburgh and St. Andrews. When they grumble 
at Scotch success in life, they forget a long tradition of 
democratic, non-sectarian education comparatively unhindered 
by examinations or payment by results. To-day male 
elementary teachers in Scotland must be graduates, and only 
First and Second Hons. graduates can teach in Secondary 
Schools. There is more in Scotch education than is dreamt 
of in English philosophy. Dr. Morgan’s book will aid our 
enlightenment, 

* ** * * 

One year after the 1696 Scottish Education Act, John Locke 
Was advocating parochial workhouse schools where pauper 
children between three and fourteen would be “ inured to 
work.’ Instruction in spinning and knitting, in religion, but 
hot in reading, would be given, - The philosopher was abreast 


of his times. The best recommendation, according to a 
contemporary writer, for a poor school was that it taught 
little! Because day tuition hindered factory work, Sunday 
Schools were encouraged. Enlightened opinion was divided. 
Voltaire and Rousseau opposed popular schooling; Turgot 
urged it. Adam Smith, Paine, Godwin, Malthus, were on the 
side of the angels. Whitbread’s 1807 Bill, raising for the first 
time the question in Parliament ‘ whether . education 
should be diffused among the lower classes,’ was defeated. 
Revolutionary France played the part of Soviet Russia to-day ! 
But charitable societies were founded; Bell and Lancaster 
developed the monitorial system; the Benthamites 
importunate ; the Socialist Owen drafted a national scheme 
and at New Lanark ran a school on Pestalozzian lines. By 
the 1833 Grant, the State tardily acknowledged its responsi- 
bility, but the struggle between denominationalism and 
secularism raged until 1902. Patronage was long rampant. 
Carlyle, Dickens, Herbert Spencer, J. S. Mill, Ruskin, Morris, 
Matthew Arnold, might urge that a liberal education is * a 
prime necessity of man.” Only recently has the point been 
conceded for elementary schools. Much has been 
much remains to do. Mr. Birchenough describes the devclop- 
ment of curricula, growth of the compulsory national system, 
and of municipal control; he treats of post-War education, 
the 1918 Bill, and the present need for reorganization. His 
book is an important contribution to our knowledge of English 
education, 


were 


done ; 


* % %* * 


“Less than 60,000 elementary school pupils are transferred 
annually to secondary schools, or 9-1 per cent. of any given age- 
group. We believe that 25°, could be with advantage so trans- 
ferred.” 

The report of Lord Haldane’s committee deals with two 
distinct problems: (a) the more satisfactory instruction of 
children between 11 and 14, (b) the education of the now 
neglected million between 14 and 16. The need for regrading 
at 11 is generally admitted ; but the effective co-ordination 
of all schools, elementary, central, secondary, 
remains difficult. The report the 
of various English authorities and the condition of post- 
elementary education elsewhere. In New Zealand, 50 per 
cent. elementary children proceed to full-time education, 
ten out of twelve secondary scholars being free-placers. 
If England raised the compulsory age limit to 16, 1,000,000 
more children must be included. ‘The immediate step to 
that ideal is making the age limit 15 in 1932. Elementary 
accommodation must be increased and improved; the floor 
space per pupil to-day is one-half that provided in America. 
Secondary school fees should be abolished; if education 
became entirely a public service, snobbery would decline. 
Without fees, the poor child is handicapped enough. 


technical, 


describes experiments 


** One school in Lewisham wins as many scholarships as the whole 
of Bermondsey put together.” The proposed reforms will be costly 
but ‘* unless the nation will set its hand to the reforms which we 
support or something better it will not flourish and . . . it will not 
be safe.”’ 

The report appears over the signatures of Lord Haldane, 
R. F. Cholmeley, P. Alden, F. W. Goldstone, Sir B. Gott, 
A. Mansbridge, Prof. T, P. Nunn. It consequently deserves 
consideration, Focus, 
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*€3,° by Ronald Gurner (late Headmaster of Sheffield 
School and now of the Whitgift School, Croydon), is published 
by Dent at 7s. 6d. “Now what d’yer want, God blast 


yer?” exclaims the virago opening the slum tenement 
door upon a health visitor and schoolmaster who have 


come to tell her that her son John is suffering from 
© 'T.B.°—one of London's thirty thousand child victims. 
The deseription of John’s home is not pleasant reading, 
nor is that of the “ Biggs’s place,” where ‘the baby 
has been sick all over the floor,” or ‘* Dick Habbutt’s,” 
where * the paper was moving on the wall. Lice, you know.” 
Young Peverell left an elementary school at fourteen and 
you may follow him to his first employ in a questionable 
newspaper shop, thence to a fusty printer's, into the magis- 
trates’ court, out again, to Robin Lewison’s (pawnbroker, 
monevlender, receiver of stolen goods), into a model gaol but to 
inevitable degradation four years after leaving Cyprus Road 
School, Cambergreen. Far be it from any honest man to 
object to Mr. Gurner’s Zolaesque touches. 


ANIMAL ECOLOGY. By C. Elton. (Sidgwick and 
Jackson. 10s. 6d.)—-One does hope that the four nightin- 
gales taken to Auckland won't upset the local flora! Mr. 
Elton tells how a Scotch heather moor was turned into-a swamp 
by breeding gulls. ‘ Animal Eeology ” sounds uninviting. 
It suggests a dry, scientific treatise. Here inst are rare 
and beautiful illustrations (e.g., the guillemot cliff at Spits- 
bergen) in a book describing living things and their environ- 
ment. All who love Nature should make Mr. Elton’s 
acquaintance. 

ESSAYS OF A NATURALIST. By Sir Ray Lankester. 
(Methuen. 1s. 6d.)—‘* Dragons of the prime,” glaciers, bluish- 
green with dust falling “ from interstellar space,’ the wedding 
rites of eels “in the dark salt waters of the ocean floor,” 
Felixstowe amber, exuded from pine trees millions of years 
ago, the way of a Shah with an Astronomer-Royal—with 
these and many other such things this volume of reprinted 
articles deals. Sir Ray Lankester is no dry-as-dust recorder 
of facts. He stands in the tradition of Lord Avebury. School 
librarians shquid get this book. 

RURAL SCIENCE, by J. Mason and J. A. Dow 
(McDougall, 2s.), is very practical; the numerous experiments 
enable the pupil, with small apparatus, to study for himself 
the soil, plant life, fertilizers, crop rotation, &c. The Scottish 
Education Department has approved the scheme for a three 
years’ course outlined by the authors. 


EVERY BOYS BOOK OF GEOLOGY. By A. E. 
Truman and W. P. Westell. HOW TO STUDY WILD 
FLOWERS. By G. Henslow. FIFTY-TWO NATURE 


RAMBLES. By W. P. Westell. (Religious Tract Society. 
6s. each).—Shivering mountains, pirate rivers, pterodactyls 
are some of the wonders of the first-named book. The third 
volume is excellent, but more elementary. The flower book 
should be upon the desk of the teacher in rural schools—better 
still in his or her pocket, though for that it is rather large. 


THE OXFORDSHIRE SYLLABUS OF RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION FOR USE IN COUNCIL SCHOOLS. 
(Murby. 1s. 6d.)—This has received much commendation. 
Tt is based on the conception of a theological common 
denominator—-simple Bible teaching. Consequently it must 
displease those who hold that theological teaching of an 
orthodox kind alone is desirable ; and it will annoy those who 
object to any religious teaching at all in the class-room. 
‘There is, in the syHabus, a tendency to mix the Old and New 
‘Testaments too much together. It would be possible for 
the right teacher to make the Old Testament portion live as 
[listory and great Literature. 


ERRORS IN SCHOOL—THEIR CAUSES AND TREAT- 
MENT. By Sir John Adams. (London University Press. 
6s.)—In spite of the reputation of the author, one finds this 
book dull. Why must educationists coin such words as 
** Ptaismometry,” or hope for a machine to measure mistakes 
in class? The general public will never read educational 
treatises of this character, and the teacher will, even if mis- 
vuided, refuse to bother about them. 


FACTS—AN ANALYSIS MEANT TO SERVE AS AN IN- 
TRODUCTION TO EDUCATIONAL THEORY. By W. O. 
Brigstocke. (Dent. 3s. 6d.)—* I propose to begin by taking 
myself for granted. And assuming that I am a parasitic 
variable, I shall say that at times I have my wits about me ; 
this state I shall call a Quorum.” The Senior Lecturer in 
Kducation in the University of Liverpool may assume what 
he will; but if he must gyrate like a catherine wheel, let him 
sputter his discursive learning in vain. It will not make the 
reviewer mad, nor will he recommend anybody else to run the 
danger of mental derangement. After all, it is possible to 
distinguish genius from eccentricity. 

GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. J. A. Nairn. (Cam- 
bridge. 6s.)—To say that this book is a fitting companion 
to Dr. Nairn’s earlier volume, Latin Prose Composition, 
would seem to be praise enough; but one can go further, 





There are many excellent manuals on Latin prose, written by 
men who are at once scholars and teachers ; no book dealing 
with Greek prose seems to us as inspiring and stimulating as 
this. It sets before us, with appropriate comments, ¢ xample 
taken from the masters of Attic prose; and then, before 
providing seventy-five pieces of English for translation inty 
Greek (the choice of those being in itself a tribute to the 
excellence of the author's taste and reading), shows the learner 
how to turn into Greek prose of various styles four specimen 
passages of English. There is a misprint on page 94, line }9 
mercicuévos for rereisuédvan. The whole book is admirable, 
and should do much to revitalize the study of Greck. : 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION FOR JUNIORS. C.F. ¢, 
Letts and G. M. Jackson. (Cambridge. 4s.)—It may be 
questioned whether juniors should be told (p. 36) that the 
future participle can express purpose, or whether the attrae. 
tion of the relative should be given as much prominence 
as it receives in Part Il. The treatment of the various uses 
of the cases and of adverbial clauses is particularly good. This 
is just the thing to make Latin prose intelligible to a Schoo} 
Certificate Form. 

THE FRENCH CLASSIC AGE. By N. S. 
(Hachette. 5s. 6d.)—How often does “ gloire” occur iy 
Corneille’s works ? His age tried to live up to it. The strain 
was great. Perhaps that was why “the little King with his 
full-bottomed wig and his red-heeled shoes” loved Moliére, 
That realist had no illusions about humanity (he ran un 
ménage a quatre!) Bored, La Fontaine was not “ sage,” and 
he shocked Mme. de Maintenon and Louis, grown pious, 
Besides, mirabile dictu, he preferred Blois to Versailles. Racine 
was more acceptable; but even he noticed misery under 
“Je roi soleil.’ And La Bruyére !— 

“L’on voit certains animaux farouches, des males et des 
femelles . . . ils se retirent la nuit dans des taniéres, oi ils vivent 
de pain noir, d'eau et de racines ; ils épargnent aux autres hommes la 
peine de semer, de labourer et de recueillir pour vivre, et méritent 
ainsi de ne pas manquer de ce pain qwils ont semé.” 

They approach, the tumbrils and the red-capped women who 
knit! Mr. Wilson makes French classicism live for English 
readers. It is an achievement. 


OUTLINES OF FRENCH LITERATURE WITH 
CHAPTERS ON THE HISTORY OF FRANCE. By L. J. 
Gardiner. (University Tutorial Press. 7s. 6d.)—Probably no 
firm has given the English student in the last few years a 
more valuable series of text books than the University ‘Tutorial 
Press. Philosophers such as Stout, Mackenzie, Welton have 
written for it; the thoroughness of Professor Weekley in 
French and of Messrs. Hayes and Mason in Latin Grammar has 
helped far more students than it has repelled; the Matri- 
culation Modern History of Fearenside and the Intermediate 
Text Book of English Literature by Wyatt and Low (on Wyatt 
the mantle of Skeat has fallen) are never far from a student’s 
table. Workman’s Arithmetic, Davidge’s Technical Electricity 
have made their mark. When Miss Gardiner wrote her 
Outlines she no doubt set before herself a high standard which 
she only partially attains. Her style is sometimes turgid, 
and she too readily accepts the classical poets at their own 
valuation. A muse reduced * aux régles du devoir” gives 
an Englishman dyspepsia. Still, the Outlines has real merit. 
Students will welcome an historical background to French 
literature. The modern chapters and the wealth of illustration 
are commendable. The publishers’ reputation and Miss 
Gardiner’s own excellent material demand a revised edition. 


A COMPLETE MANUAL OF THE SPANISH LAN- 
GUAGE, by C. J. D. MaeConnell (Effingham Wilson, 7s. 6d.), 
has an outstanding section on commercial phraseology and 
correspondence. Commercial classes would find this book 
useful. Its print is striking. 

PRACTICAL ITALIAN GRAMMAR, by J. L. Russo 
(Heath, 4s. 6d.), is welcome. Translation passages taken 
from Dante, Leopardi, and from accounts of incidents in 
Italian history enliven it, while there are several fine illuse 
trations. 

OUR DEBT TO GREECE AND ROME series (English 
agents, Harrap, 5s.) has three new volumes which demand 
consideration. The title of Dr. A. T. Allen’s Stage 
Antiquities of the Greeks and Romans may deter some people ; 
but if, attracted by the illustrations, they take to the book, they 
will find an eminently readable account of theatres, actors, 
plays in classical times. And they may reflect, “ If Athenian 
choregi ran the Dionysia during the internecine Peloponnesian 
War, can we not afford a National Theatre?” In Apuleius 
and His Influence Dr. E. H. Haight tells us of that greatest 
Roman story-teller to whom poets and sculptors owe the 
** Psyche ” legend, and whose Lucius the Fourfooted is the 
highly intelligent forerunner of Bottom. If you want to know 
Roman views on ghosts or the strange customs gathering round 
birth, marriage, and death, if it interests you that Aristarchus 
of Samos anticipated Copernicus, and that Plato, becomi 
the enchanter Iflatoun, drained the plain of Konia—res 
Greek and Roman Folklore, by Professor W. R. Halliday. 


Wilson, 
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A BOOK OF RUSKIN. By E. M. Ilewetson. (Nelson. 
js, 9d.)-Ruskin often seems to this generation something of 
a prig and a bore. But we have not done with Ruskin yet. 
A biography, and extracts from Preterita, Fors Clavigera, 
Modern Painters, &e., are given. Is the omission of ** destin” 
from Malherbe’s ** Consolation *’ (p. 97) Ruskin’s error ? 


THE ROMANCE OF THE COTTON INDUSTRY IN 
ENGLAND. By L. S. Wood and A. Wilmore. (Oxford. 
5s.)--Do we know that tenth-century Spain grew cotton, 
that the Worsley Canal came into being through the fickleness 
of Elizabeth Gunning, that the first power loom was worked by 
a bull, that France sent £4,000 to the Lancashire Cotton Relief 
Fund? This interesting and profusely illustrated book 
teaches all there is to know (outside Lancashire) about cotton. 
One shortcoming it has. It lashes our fathers’ social sins ; 
it winks at our own. Manchester had no sewage system 
in 1834. Parts of Sheffield have none to-day. And rat- 
infested cellars are still inhabited in Liverpool. ‘Trade is not 
all romance ! 


THE WORLD, by J. Murray (Bell's Intermediate 
Geographies, 1s. 9d.), aims at providing children from 
}1 to 15 with a general survey of the world. The scheme 


(being Scotch) is logical. The geography of each continent 
js built up on the * twin supports ” of ** Relief and Climate.”’ 
Athorough book ! 


ASTRONOMY. H. N. Russell, R. S. Dugan, J. Q. Stewart. 
(Ginn. 2 vols. 10s. 6d. each.)—This is a revision of Young's 
Manual of Astronomy, and hails from Princeton University 
Observatory. It is fuller, however, than the now out-of-date 
Manual. The authors do not employ the calculus, and an 
dementary student could master a great deal of the contents 
here so admirably arranged. The illustrations are profuse 
and beautiful. There is a great deal of disputable matter in 
these volumes, especially Chapter xxvi., which deals with 
star evolution and may, at any time, have to be scrapped. 
But the book, just because it is not mere mathematics minus 
imagination, is in a class of its own. 

THE READABLE SCHOOL BIOLOGY, by O. H. Latter 
(Bell, 2s. 6d.), treats its subject sensibly and fully, not 
evading the question of Reproduction. Nor is it too material- 
istic in its conception of the nature of life. 


THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS AND THEIR COM- 
POUNDS. J. A. VY. Butler. Macmillan. 6s. SCIENCE 
TO-DAY: A BRIEF STUDY OF SOME OF THE PRO- 
BLEMS OF TO-DAY’S PHYSIC AND CHEMISTRY. 
P. J. L. Smith and S. J. Dale. (Blackie. 5s.)—The former 

k is intended for the University student. It is neither 
popular nor erudite and, in treatment of each topic, shows 
aregard for the sequence in which knowledge has grown ; 
for example, a résumé of the work of Hatiy, Wollaston, 
Mitscherlich and Tutton opens the section on ** The Structure 
of Crystals.’ A compact bibliography closes each chapter. 
The book achieves distinction. No less respect for historical 
order marks the latter work. While it differs from the former 
in being planned for school use, it is quite as exceptional in 
quality. Given a classical Vth or Vith form boy or girl 
with a grip of eleinentary Mathematics but with only limited 
time in which to continue earlier (and perhaps neglected) 
Science teaching, here is that helpful book for which the 
Science master has been searching. 

* * * * 


SONGS OF PRAISE FOR DAY SCHOOLS. An abridg- 
ment by E. B. Powley (Oxford, 1s. 3d.) of Songs of Praise, 
P. Dearmer, Vaughan Williams and Martin Shaw, received 
notice in our issue of September 3rd. 

* * * * 


Apart from the books already noticed, the following 
will repay attention :— 
In MODERN LANGUAGES :— 


Les Dreux ont Soir. Anatole France. (Hachette. 
8 an exceptionally well bound edition.—PEcHEUR 
Picrve Loti. (Oxford. 2s.)—Marra CHAPpELAINE. L. Hémon. 
(Cambridge. 4s. 6d.)—Srorrmes By CONTEMPORARY FRENCH 
Novetists. M. E. Bowler. (Ginn. 2s.)—TRENTE-DEUX PETITS 
Corres. M. Ceppi. (Bell. 1s. 6d.)—AN Earty Irish Reaper. 
N. K. Chadwick. (Cambridge. 6s.) This gives the “ Scél Mucci 
Mie Datho.” 
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D’ ISLANDE, 


In GEOGRAPHY :— 

Ovr Wortp: A Human Greocrarny. C. Morrison. (Macmillan. 
bs.)—_A Junior GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA, BURMAH AND CEYLON. 
Same author. (Nelson. 2s.) Mr. Morrison writes from an 

dian University, and the smaller book, well illustrated, is the 
best short geography of India that we know.-GEoGRAPHICAL 

eRcISsE Booxs. B. C. Wallis. (Macmillan. Is.) A_ useful 
Question series.—Am Router Map or tHe Wortp. (Johnston. 

-) This map is issued under the auspices of the Air League 
of the British Empire. It is both a record of fact and an intelligent 
aiticipation, 
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“ Professor Dodwell is to be 1 egratul 
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Demy 8yo. 


The Cape Colour Question 
A Historical Survey 
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Aft—From the Hawsehole 


Lt.-Commander H. D. CAPPER, O.B.E., R.N. 


of Scapa, G.C.B., O.M., CCF .0., 


“ 


- « tells the story of a sailor's life, starting 
from the bottom of the ladder. . . . An important 
book.” —Fohn o’ London's Weekly. 

With eight illustrations, reproduced in collotype. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d, net 


FOR YOUR LIBRARY 
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RAY STRACHEY 
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i} Arachne 

EDEN PHILLPOTTS 

| A fantastic story of classical Greece, telling he 

| the maiden Arachne became an artist and dared to 
| challenge her teacher, the g: 

! 

} Crown 8vo. 6s. net 
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Sometime Associate Member of All Sculs’ , Oxford ; 
Professor of History at The Univer t the Witwatersrand, 
Schannesbure, . 
“This book deserves the f all th 
interested in the develop 1pire.’"— 
a C. 
With a portrait of Dr. Fokn Philip, rep lotype, 
and two maps, 
Demy 8vo, 21s. net 


With a preface by Admiral-cf-the-Fleet The Earl Fellicoe 
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(Financi,L Nores—Continued from page 943.) 
P.R.HLA. 

The fact that the People’s Refreshment House Association, 
Limited, has for its president- Viscount Ullswater, ex-Speaker 
of the House of Commons, and that its vice-presidents and 
council include the names of men well known throughout the 
country, is, of course, a suflicient testimony to its bona fides, 
and there is little doubt that it has done, and is still doing, 
an excellent work. The Association now has something like 
177 licensed inns and hotels under its control, and amor g 
its aims is the encouragement of temperance in the use cf 
alcoholic drinks at licensed inns, public-houses, and canteens. 
In other words, its campaign is in the direction of moderation 
rather than in that of total abstinence. A feature of the 
business is that the managers receive no profits on alcoholics, 
while they receive a large share of profits on non-alecoholics 
and food. In addition, however, to the ethical or social aspects 
of the scheme, it is satisfactory to note that the Association 
appears to be prospering, the annual report for last year 
showing that after providing for depreciation and the interest 
on the Loan Stock, there was a sum of £15,623 divisible and a 
dividend was paid at the rate of 6 per cent., in addition to 
placing £2,000 to a Contingency Reserve Fund. 

x ~ * * 
Brewery Prorits. 

Although the annual report of Peter Walker (Warrington) 
and Robert Cain and Sons, Ltd., for the past year shows a 
moderate decline in profits, there is again a substantial transfer 
of £50,000 to the reserves and a balance carried forward of 
£58,000 as against £49,000 a year ago. The dividend was 7} 
per cent. against 9 per cent., but it has to be noted that on 
this occasion the report states that Peter Walker and Sons 
Warrington and Burton, Ltd., declared during the year a 
special dividend of £250,000 in addition to the Ordinary 
dividend. That amount, therefore, has been credited to 
reserve and an item of ** Discount on issue of Debentures 
amounting to £150,000’ has been written off. The amount 
of this special dividend was applied in paying up in full on 
behalf of the company £25,000 unissued Ordinary shares of 
£10 each in the Walker Company. 

* * % * 
GouprieLps REsULts. 

The recent announcement that the Consolidated Goidfields 
Company had been able to raise its dividend from 12} to 15 
per cent. had prepared the market for the satisfactory report 
which has been issued during the past week. Practically 
the whole of the revenue of the company now comes from 
its holding in the New Consolidated Goldfields, Ltd., and the 
report of that company showed realized profits for the past 
vear of £512,000 against £439,000. A good deal of the increase, 
however, was used for writing down securities to market levels 
in the case of quoted stocks, or to their estimated value in 
the case of quoted securities. 

» > 


* * 
De Beers. 

As usual, the Report and Balance-sheet of the De Beers 
Consolidated Mines shows a strong position. A year ago 
£450,000 was placed to the Dividend Reserve Fund and in 
the present balance-sheet the Reserve Investments, apart 
from Blue Ground on Floors stand at £3,979,000 against 
£3,560,000, while Special Investments stand at £2,133,000 
against £1,868,000. The actual revenue from diamond 
sales during the year was £4,314,000 against £4,194,000, 
while revenue from other sources totalled £693, 000 against 
£723,000, the reduction being chiefly due to smaller profits 

















from sales of securities. The dividend on the Deferred 
shares at 30s. is the same as for the previous year. 
A. W.. Xi. 
DECEMBER. . 6d. net. 
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THE MAN-MAKERS: A Short Story. 
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The new bonuses declared by the “Old Equit. 
able” are so large that if they are con. 
tinued in the future at the same rate-- 
as seems probable -— of 
£1,000 effected at age 25, payable at age 
60 or previous death, and costing £28 a 
year, will produce £1,921 at the end of 
the term, or £941 more than 
premiums paid. 
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P : By P. R. Krishnaswami, ey 
Lecturer in English, Government Coliege, Kumbakonam | 
| POTBOY INTO PR ny E. By Arthur Jose. | 
|! CHONG AND CHANG: A Short Stors By C. G. Chenevix Trench || 
MICE AND MEN: A BIOLOGICAI, STUDY. By Julian S. Huxley. | 
REPUTATIONS: TEN YEARS APTER. IM, ERICH LUDENDORFY; | 
THE ROBOT NAPOLEON. By Captain B. HM. Liddell Hart. 
LITERARY ACROSTIC NO. 52. 
LONDON : JOHN MURRAY. 





ROUND TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the 
British Commonwealth. 


LEADING CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 
THE COMMONWEALTH. 
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FURTHER TREFLECTIONS ON THE INDUSTRIAL 


IN RUSSIA NOW. 

AMERICAN PREOCCUPATIONS. 
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INDIA: POLITICAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL. 

GREAT BRITAIN: A PERIOD OF STOCKTAKING., 

Also Article fro yn Ireland, Canada, Aus 

Zealand, and South Africa. 
Price 5/- per copy, or 20/- per annum, 

United States & Canada $5 p.a., India Rs.15 p.a., 
unless it is preferred to pay in sterling. Post free. 
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bi Globe-Wernie 


“ELASTIC” 


BOOKCASES 


The Globe Wernicke “ Elastic Bookcase can now be had with a new 
feature, namely, Corner Cupboard Units, built up to correspond with the 
flanking sections of the bookcase, as shown. 
Give your friend a Globe Wemicke “ Elastic" Bookcase for Christmas. 
One unit, with a top and a base, forms a complete bookcase. More units 
can at any time be added. Deferred Payments arranged if desired. 

3 STYLES: STANDARD, UNIVERSAL, IDEAL. 


Send for Catulogue No. 2B, If you hare a Gram 
describing G.-W. Record Units. 
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LONDON: 44 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 1; 82 Victoria Street, S.W.1; 
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os 58M), 16 St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
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7 your mncarest retailer and “old days," vaguely considering how 








descriptive bockict, completely satisfying is the soothing 


influence of a good Cigar! 

A MERIEL equals any imported Havana, 
its silken Sumatra cover encases fine 
Havana Tobaccos—and it costs no more 
than you want to pay. 

Try a few; every good Tobacconist stocks them! 
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Workshops. 
ROYAL HORTICULTURAL HALL according to room and class of sanatorium. 
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Picase send now to: Capt. G. F. Gracey, D.S.O. Gen, Secretary, Scythian,” “ Trail of the Amazons,” etc., etc. 
47 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. : | pages, Saws 8vo, cloth. Read _ . 2nd. 7s. 6d. 
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This great triumph won by Filight-Lt. 
S. N. Webster, A.F.C., flying a Napier-Lion 
Engined Supermarine S.5, on Pratts Ethyl 
Petrol, is the culminating achievement of a 
record-breaking year of successes on PRATTS, 
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W.A.344 


Made bv '.2mbert & Butler, Established 1836, 


Imperisl Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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“* RUGGER” 
By W. W. WAKEFIELD and H. P. NARSHALL. 
With from Drawings by F. G. Moorsom, 
Cartoons by “ MeL,” of the £ y Standar 
from Photographs. 
Svo. 15s. net. 
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HUNTING AND STALKING THE DEER 
By LIONEL EDWARDS, R.C.A.. and 
HAROLD FRANK WALLACE. 
With 8 Plates in Colours, and nun Ihustratio: 
In Black and White by the Autho: 
Demy dto. 63s. is 
“This isa beautiful book, beautif t ) 
have ever hunted t deer on horse-t : i . 
cherished posses Ne Stat 


THE CABAI 
REY 


A New Book by the Author of 


THE BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS 
By THORNTON WILDER. 
Large Crown Svo. 6s. net. 

* Brilliantiy it 

THE MAN WHO WOULD SAVE THE WORLD 

By JOHN OXNENHAM. 

l2mo. Paper covers. 3s. 6d. net ( 

“The ski f one of t most pp 
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NAVAL HISTORY IN THE LAW COURTS 
A Series of Trials illustrating Old Sea-Life 
By WILLIAM SENIOR, of the Mid ! 
Barrister-at-Law. 
Svo. os. net. 


A CHAIN OF ERROR IN. 
SCOTTISH HISTORY 





By M. ¥. HAY. 
8vo. 0s. 6d. net. 


THE CULT OF SANTIAGO: 
Traditions, Myths and Pilgrimages. 
A Sympathetic Study 
3y the Rev. JAMES 8. STONE, 
Svo. l5s. net. 
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INDIA AND THE WEST 
By FRANCIS S. MARVIN, F.R.H 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


INSIDE EXPERIENCE 
By JOSEPH K. HART, Ph.D. 
With an Introduction by Joun D 
Crown Svo. Is. 6d. net 


THE VISION 
or Inferno, Purgatorio, and 
Alighieri 
Rendered into English by DA\ IDJAMES MACKI 
Advocate, F.S.A., Scot. 
SvVO. l2s. €d. net. 





Paradiso, of Dante 


NZIE, 


RECENT REVELATIONS OF 
EUROPEAN DIPLOMACY 
By G. P. GOOCH, D.Liitt., F.B.A 
8vo. 7s. bd. net. 
CRITIQUES 
A series of Essays in Literary Criticism. 
By AUGUSTUS RALLI. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 














Stories by Barry Pain 
STORIES BARRY TOLD ME 
Recorded by his daughter, EVA 
(Mrs. T. L. Eckersley). 
With 12 full-page Illustrations in Colour 
by Mrs. BERNARD DARWIN. 
F’cap dto. 6s. net. 
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Two New Novels, 7s. 6d. net each 
GILL AND THE OTHERS 
By MURIEL HERD. 
“Muriel Herd can tell a really good story.” 
OLDHAM 
By CATHERINE VERSCHOYLE. 
re 


* An original and promising first novel.”—J 
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ae Ss Fae Men and Women 
the resources of the | are pensioners on our books. Their pensi 
3 5) have been raised from £20 to £26 a year—a 
SHIPWRECKED MARINERS greatly appreciated increase ! 
Sines . All the Pensioners are Middle Class people 
Society are daily called upor. for help, not only to incapacitated by incurable disease. 
shipwrecked men, but to many widows and orphans | £10,000 still needed for this Pension Fund, 
of fishermen and sailors, and to aged and distressed | Can you, will you, send a contribution ! 
seafarers. Its funds are low. Will you help? | Oe a See aon a 
Patron: H.M. THE KING. } ie 
Bankers: Witttams Deacon’s Banx, Lp, | British Home and Hospit tal 
Secretary: G. E. MAUDE, Esq. for Incurables 7 
CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. | Office--72, CHEAPSIDE. LONDON. I 
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wart to feel cheerful? ¢ 
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Nothing he'ps lik relping - 
A GOOD GAUSE. ' SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA. _ 
seal hines a good decd in a nanghlty world.” 4 ,000 
When bad weather makes you fer! bed 4 A } 
MELP THE LIFE.SOATS! SPECIAL CHRISTMAS AND NEW eae ee 
Each year we need “* 
‘ , 4° 1,000 
, Five ‘Shillings TOURS TO SOUTH AFRIC: eae 
t vovide and maintain the Serviee. arris 
oiem send your 5 - to-day and be at Reduced Return Fares 
“ONE IN A MILLION.” - $8 Gees otis ) ) aa 19?7 
And also a the Life-boats in your Will. by Mail St amers sailing 9th De ember, 12/, ae 
The life-Boat Service is supportcd solely by voluntary contributions 13th and 20th January, 1928 ECLI 
THR EARL OF | HARROWBY, GEORGE, I =— M.A.., ” . 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, Head Office: 3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 os 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. West End Agency: 125 PALL MALL, 5.W. 1. — 
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| Non-profit Policies at specially low Rates. Surrounds you with a pleasant 

Assurances ottheus Medical Examination. germ - proof atmosphere that 

| With and without Profits. | keeps you free from colds and 

in| “Flu’”’ seiaiemnaasiniati 

| Head Office: | oo u 

| 196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. || First sbing every morning put a dep ‘STOL 

| ’Phone: City 4062 (5 lines . ! of *Vapex’ on your handkerchief. DAILY ; 
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untreated, causes septic poisoning of water courses, etc., and | 
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A properly de ned Bacterial Filter, having an efficient distributing | For the health _————— ay 
upparatns will cause bacterial oxidation (puritication) to take place, the | i worried. 
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A Real Old-Fashioned 


PEAT FIRE for XMAS... | 


creates an atmosphere of its own: GOOD 
CHEER, HAPPINESS and CONTENTMENT. | 
The “ Peat Reek” brings the fragrance of the moors into 
your homes; it STIMULATES AND CAPTIVATES. ] 
Comprises the three kinds in momical proportion: 
Black, Brown and Machine-made. 
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| interest to those 


A volume of memoirs which will prove of considerable 
who are attracted to personalities and 


incidents of a bygone age. The author, a daughter of 


ithe Duke of Montrose, has enjoyed a long and eventful 
| life. ‘* Her volume is not only a record of the latter part 
| of the nineteenth century and onward, but a treasure of 


| anecdotage.”’ 


Daily Tel 


FAUST 
16 coloured plates and many decorations by 


WILLY POGANY = 76x 


“Of rare beauty and originality.”—Da 

“A handsome edition.”—//lu 1 Londo 

“This fine art edition of Goethe’s great classic is a volum 
treasure.’—Daily Mirror. 
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For delivery in time for Xmas cS kn pe om makes an ide al i Daily He a 
. a el vas Pl : 1¢ volume 1s Cxtraordinarily cheap; paper, print and illu 
ORDER AT ONCE, tions are all of the best, and no better gift book for a 
8,000 Blocks (extra large truck £14 12 0 recipient could well be devised. Perhaps, however, it is the 
4,000 - (truckload) ... ir na £8 10 0 | who most excels in this edition. Mr. Poganv's weird]; 
2,000 ” (small do.) ... tee £5 150 | cendental genius is well suited to translating Goethe’s masterpiece 
1,000 ip (in returnable bags) £3 10 0 | into visible fact.”"—Guardian. 
Carriage paid within radius of 150 miles; quotations Send “THE BOOKLOVER.” 
beyond this on application. Post Free. 
Booklet on Peat Fuel on request. HUTCHINSON 
ECLIPSE PEAT COY., ASHCOTT, SOM. (| ca sw se swuw 
, est. 1 | Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE, 
c : t ’. 1/- Monthly 
LIBERTY YULE-TIDE GIFTS| 
The largest choice of - inseecaieaaaiaaaas . S) 
beautiful Presents \ MHF SOP PA MVS S 
in the world. \ AN 
Coloured Catalogues Post Free. \ ? PN 
. ‘ Ss nN 
Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London. \s ‘ 
N \ 
THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. \ : 
Estab! d 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, \ W 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £3,500,000, Reserve Fund, £4,250,000 | N 
ogether, £7,750,000); Reserve Liability of VProprietors, £8,000,000. \\s . 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’ the 4 liar ‘. N 
S 


I'TANCES 
JEPOSITS 
rtained on 


Sates and Dominion of New 
we also made. BILLS are | 
we received for fixed periods 
a . 


applica 


s Branch thr vhon le 
Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMI 
urchased or sent for collection. I 
on terms wi y be asc 


"HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 








STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m.) New Prog 
NOVEMBER 28th, 29th and 30th, NORMA TALMADGE in 
“ CAMILLE,” from the Story by Alexandre Dumas, Jnr.: MADGE 
BELLAMY and Warner Baxter in ** THE TELEPHONE GIRL,” &c. 
DECEMBER Ist, 2nd and 3rd. DOLORES COSTELLO in ** THE 
THIRD DEGREE"; Alberta Vaughn in **‘ UNEASY PAY- 
MENTS.” Also THE WELSH MINERS’ QUARTETTE. 


Blood Pressure. WHY SUFFER 


Sleeplessness, Indigestion, Constipation, Giddiness, Depression, Heart 


| 
| 














Attacks, Asthma, Rheumatism, Debility, Loss of Memory, etc., are 
mostly due to hardening of the artcries (arterio-sclerosis). 

the discovery of ¢ rsity Pro- 

fessor of Merlicine i the root 

cause and gives nderful, rapid 

relief Absolutely harmless. 

e “* Numerous experiments havo 






- proved the valne of this discover 
Dueriptive Booklet free: Drosil Agency (E2) 


- THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 

West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid up Capital eee eee ose coe we £4,000,000 
Reserve Fund sia ene ; vel aes +» £3,810,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... 424,000,000 


Daily News. 
, 26Sun St., London, E.C.2 








Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
scription is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
tbroughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received, ! 
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IT DOES COST 
MORE ~ BUT 
WHAT A SMALL 




















a PRICE TO PAY | ld a CCL CCTV 
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960 THE SPECTATOR. 


vember 26, 1927 








Rates for Prepaid Classified Adve::'s ments 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equit 


lent to aline charged asq4 


= Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 13. York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, 


with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





VERSEA SETTLEMENT. —Officers of the Forces, _ HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
( Civil Servants and others of moderate means (University of London). 
wishing on retirement to settle in the Dominions and Principal: Miss E. C. Higgins, B.A 
Colonies, are invited to take advantage of the free and The Lent Term commences on Saturday, January 14th, 
voluntary service of the OVERSEAS LEAGUE MIGRA-| 1928. The College prepares Women Students for 
TLON BUREAU, The Club House, Park Place, St. | the London Degrees in Science and Arts. Ten Entrance 

















James's Street, Loudon, S.W. 1. Scholarships, from £40 to £80 a year, and several 
Saas a __. | Exhibitions of not more than £35, tenable forthree years, 
— will be offered for competition in March, 1928. For 


further particulars apply to the Secretary, Royal 


FOR SALE AND TO LET Holloway College, Engletield Green, Surrey. 








LING'’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
TIVHE BEDFORD PHYSICALTR AINING COLLEG E, 
four or five University men who would each secure a NET 37 Lansdowne Rd., bedford.—Principal : Miss Stans- 
INCOME of from £1,600 to £2,000 p.a. Principals and feld. Students are trained in this College to become 
Solicitors only dealt with.—Write ** School,” Balfour Teachers of Gymnastics. Course of Training extends over 
House, Finsbury Pavement, B.C. 3 yrs. Fees £165 a year.—For prospectus apply Secretary. 


ge pe PREP. SCHOOL FOR SALE.—One 
of the soundest and most flourishing. Would suit 








ys S.W. 1.—To let, unfur. Suites or single T HE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION, 
rins. (one fur. bed-sit. rm.) for married couples or (Incorporat «1 by Royal Charter.) 

women of professional standing. Meals at moderate SCHOLARSHIPS. 

cost. Excel. cook. Attendee. optional. Gas-stoves An Examination for the following Institution Scholar- 

with ring, el. bath rms. (geyser). "Phone. Rent from } ships will be held on Tuesday, January 24th, 1928, and 

Iks. weekly.—G., ¢ o Box 666, L.P.E., 112 St. Martin’s | following days :— 








Lane, W.C. 2. Two Scholarships of £80 each. 
oo a = Two Scholarships of £50 each. 
a Each Scholarship is tenable for three years at a Univer- 





7 ro ’ sity or affiliated College, in any course of Study chosen 
APPOINTMENTS, &e., VACANT AND by the successful candidate, and approved 
WANTED Council of the Institution as bearing upon the training 
of a surveyor. 
Applications to sit, giving particulars of the candi- 
\ FEW quick, aceurate black and white ARTISTS | date’s age and education, and stating the subjects in 
4 possessing some knowledge of comparative | which he desires to bs examined, should be addressed 
matomy, requiret by publishers of important work of | by December 15th to the Secretary, The Surveyors’ Insti- 
reference Write, with small specimen drawing and [ tution, 12 Great George Street, Westminster, London, 
stamped envelope, to Box 1466, the Spectator, WC. 2.1 5.W.1, from whom the syllabus of examination and 
further particulars can be obtained. 

















oo AND COUNTY OF NEWCASTLE-UPON- ; 
CYNE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. U NIVERSITY oO ) LONDON. 
HEATON SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYs, A Course of Two Lectures on “ CONCEPTIONS OF 
MEANING AND OF VALUE” will be given by Pro- 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. fessor MARY W. CALKINS, Professor of Psychology 
Applications are invited for the post of HEAD- | in Wellesley College, Mass.. at BEDFORD COLLEGE 
MASTER. Candidates must be graduates of a British | (Regent’s Park —Entranc York Gate) on WEDNES- 


University and must have suitable Secondary School] DAY and FRIDAY, DECEMBER 7th and th, at 
experiences. Commencing salary £800 per annum,|] 5.15 p.m. Aft the first Lectare the Chair will be taken 
rising by biennial increments of £50 per annum to a | by Professor Beatrice Edgell, D.Litt., Ph.D., Professor 
maximum salary of £1,000 per annum. The gentleman | of Psychology in the University. A syllabus may be 
appointed will be required to take up duties on Ist | obtained on application to the undersigned. 











September, 1928 ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET 
Form of application, which, together with full par- EDWIN DELLER, 
tieulors, may be obtained by forwarding stampel Academie Registrar. 
addresses foolseap envelope, should be returned to 
the undersigned not later than l7th December, 1927. YTNIVERBSIT ¥ or LONDON. 
THOS. WALLING, U 
Director of Education, A Lecture on “ The Development of Modern Education 
Ldducation Officer in China " will be given by Dr. Sidney K. WEI, Ph.D. 
Northumbertoml Road, (Member of the Education Mission of the Nanking 
Ne ‘weastle-upon- Tyne Government) at THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECO- 
pn e FPS E NOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2) on 





VKADUATE Cambridge University, 2nd Class Hon- | WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 30th, at 5 p.m. The 
Fours, Gentlewoman, age 25,trained in Secretarial work, | Chair will be taken by Professor J. P. Bruce, M.A, 
requires post, preferably with literary house.— Box 1467.) p Lit (Professor of Chinese in the University). 








—_—-—- —_—_-——_-— ADMISSION FREER, WITHOUT TICKET. 
ORE Maids than employers !--Essex Reg., Ilford. EDWIN DELLER, 
Ni Academic Registrar 








pIPON WAKEFIELD AND BRADFORD 
U PIOCHSAN TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
TEACHERS 
Wanted, in January if possible, LECTURER in 
LDECATION (Church of England) for Infants and VHARD SCHOOL, SOMERSET. (Founded 1671.) 
Lower School Teachers: a knowledge of Handwork is ( - 
necessary, and Music is a recommendation. Salary, the An ancient Church of England Foundation offering a 
old Barpham Seale with the usual deduetions, and in | sound modern education on Public School lines at a 
nedition, board, rooms, and medical attendance during | moderate cost. 





term. School House, Chapel, Laberatory, Gymnasium, 
Applications, together with three testimonials, to be | Plaving-fields, &e. Fees £75 pa. 

went te the Rev. CANON SMITH, Principal, The Train- -rospectus on application to D. B. M. HUME, 

ing College, Ripon. M.A, (Cantab.), F.R.G.5., Head-Master. 





W ARWICKSHIRE, 





ILLCREST SCHOOL, HAYWARDS HEATH, 


APPOINTMENT OF DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, SUSSEX. — Boys, 5 to 14 years of age, prepared for 
Applications are invited for the post of Director of | Public Schools ond Royal Navy. Vacancies for January. 
Education, Salary, £1,000 per annum, Applicants must |—Apply Principal, Miss A, BRACKENBURY HALL. 





he not more than 45 years of age and must have had wide 
wtiministrative and educational experience. The persou r r 
- : . - ON Ss A bla se 
ippointed will take up his duties on June Ist, 1928. He N a nn , 4 i038. Dolightial cotatey nae 
will be required to contribute to the Cowuty Council's | Netson’s Hardy's old school, Moderate fees, —Particu. 
scheme of superannuation under the Local Government | jar. Hypa: MASTER. sa. sic ei sepa 
snd Other Officers Superannuation Act. 1922, and for 2 
that purpose te pass a medical examination. He must VAUNT en F owe hy ere 
live in or near Warwick. The appointment will be ter- ‘| — os SRS one Benetetion 
ininable by three months’ notice on either side, Applica- and followin 5 én s for the veusd Gl ive ee mn Sch ne 
tions on printed forms (te be obtained from me) and 10 | 4) rr potbiiry ee wee 
ships, value £40 per annum, Entry forms and all 





















copies of not more than three testimonials must be re- - 
ceived by me not later than December 17th. details from the HEAD-MASTER, 
Canvassing, direct or indirect, to be a disqualification. ———S——————S_—_—_— = 
a BOLTON KING, “72 LOCO PARE NTIS” to girls under 12, boys under 
Klucation Office, Warwick Apply, ©. and M., Abbey House, Westminster, 
November ond, 1927. 
=—- : —— oo Q) USSEX Highlands.Home School for a limited 
number of little girls and boys. Especially adapted 


LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. for children whose parents are abroad.—Prospectus and 


particulars.—Mrs. Hollins, BighGelds. Crowborough, Sx, 
et EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COI- — 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, - 
KOEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. DEMONSTRA-| GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- 
rON, W. 14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. E. Lawrenee.--For information hae WILLIAMS’ School, Dolgelley, N. Wales.— 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant from the Endowed 1711. Boarding School for Girls. Head- 
Bourd of Education apply to the Scerctary, Mistress: Miss E. C. Nightingale, M.A, 






































NORTH BERWICK 
] UNARDARIGH Hoarding School for G 
ment inspection : preparation tor 


olf; tennis; playing tield.-Head-Mistress Mis 


MacTavish, LL.A. 





- ee eee et SS a 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 


> 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Head-Mistress Miss A. H. Daviz 


An Entrance Scholarship Examination 
March 28th te March 2st, 1028 For full ; 
and illustrated prospectus of the School 
the Head Mistress. 








—_—— 
IGHFILLD, OXHEY LANE WATFOR 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private  Kesident; 
Schoo! for Girls. Tele: “ Watford 616." 
JARSONS MEAD, Ashtead, Surrey.—Sound iat 
on individual lines by specialists ; ridin Thi 


xe. Liberai diet ou New He aitn princiy > 


Principals: Miss E Histor 1 and ‘Miss F M.S. Bat 
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|stats HATFIE LD, HER TFOR DSHIRE 


PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
wilh SPECIAL PRKEPARATORY DEPAL IMENT 





Velightfully situated. 114 ac tres. Fully equip; 
buildings. Large staff. Easy access to | 


Head-Mistress Miss KTHEL M rh 








- — EN’S, Cockermouth, Cumb. (near 
gnized as efficient by the Voard 1] 
tintire a irge Mo desired Principal, Miss W 








on HILARY'’S, NORMANHURKST COURT 

\ Country House School. Girls 12 to 
miles from the sea. General education, idiomati 
English, Music, Art. School Certif. standard 
Swimming, Riding. For Prospectus apply P 
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YHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, s&s 
Loarding School on modern lines for 106 
10-18. Recognised by the Board of Education 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge.  Lraci 
coast air. Excellent playing tields. Highly 
-tatf. Principal: Miss Lucretia Cameron, [i 
~chool of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxfer 





ox GROVE SCHOOL, HORLEY, §s 
Principals: MISS PARKHURST BAN! 
and MISS ETHELDREDA WALT! 
The religious training is based on the | 
principles of the Church of Engtand. 
fhe School provides a sound education ar 
pupils for the Cambridge aud Oxiord Locals, t 
inations of the Associated Board, R.A.M. and 
and the Royal Drawing Society. Special ca 
of children’s Health. Games and physical 
under qualified mistresses. Boarders (Girls or 


iD 


SEX, 


wel 


1 the 





CXall 


cM 


taaeu 


vercises 


ages) 30 guineas per term. Day Pupils ((iirls 


wes. Boys to age 10 only). Kindergarten £ 
term. Other Forms, £4 45. to £8 ss. Terms « 


January lith, 1928, early in May, middle of Septen 


For prospectuses, &c., apply to the PRINCIPA 





W ENT WORT i 
PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR 


Colleg 





Road, Bournemouth) 
CHAIRMAN: Rey. J. Db. JONES, C.H., MLA 


Principal: Miss M. Davis, B.A. London 
1 





The School stands in its own grounds of 
facing Bournemouth Bay. Entrance Scholars 


Prospectus from the Principal. 
KOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE ScuooLs, 11 
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\ TINCHESTER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— Mow 


Lt 
ot a 
8. pet 


bet. 


———$—4 


IRLS 


DD. 


}*. 


—— 


Memorial Scheme. It is proposed to fou 


entrance scholarship to the School in memory 


Mowbray’s work. Old Girls and friends wis! 
join should send donations to Miss Murie! Mob« 


Christchurch Road, , Winche ster 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 





oe ee Mr. Chas. Seymour teaches | 
4 HOW TO SPEAK effectively. Parliamet 


Dinner-Table. Write for brochure,— 401 Strand 
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pray 
ind al 
Mis 
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p= MIVATE Class for GIRLS (11-14); Froebel trained 


mistress ; vacancies for 2 or 3 pupils 
happy home life; games. Partiewlars, Mrs 
Kemerton Rectory, ur. Tewkesbury. 
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FAVE PARISLAN School of French Grammar, 
sation, Diction, taught by the French 





Trans.— 4 Adam St., Portman Sq., W. Tel. : Amba 











APPLIED SCIENCE 


ory DIFFICULTIES.— Captain Sewell has a-sis 


( 
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stare 


a large number of both children and adults & 


attain permanent walking comfort. Inquiries for sy 
only should be addressed : Capt. Sewell, “ae aud 


Spectator Olfice, 13 York Street, Covent Garden 
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